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Do you stress creativeness in “quick and easy” cooking? 


We all remember when “quick and easy” were 
magic words. If you could make coffee in sec- 
onds, who cared about its flavor? Any cake 
was a good cake if it went together in a jiffy. 


Convenience foods must be fun 


But today’s homemaker takes quick and easy 
for granted . . . just as she does her range and 
her telephone. 


Convenience foods must be as good or bet- 
ter than the hard-to-fix kinds. And—oh so 
important—to be really convenient a conven- 
ience food must be the kind a gal can have 
fun with. 


Your students can be creative 


So many of you have told us that this is one 
of the reasons why you enjoy using General 
Foods products in your classrooms. They’re 
made easy to fix. Yet a student can add her 
very own creative touches when she feels in 
the mood. 


And we in the Kitchens planned things 
that way. Our job at General Foods Kitchens 
is to bring women convenience foods that are 
a pleasure to fix and fuss with—as well as to 
serve and eat. 


IDEA! Bring out the artist in your pupils with this Angel Flake Cut-Up Cake 


2. 3. 


. Bake a 9-in. square Arrange cake on tray Use jelly beans for 
' cake. Cool. Cut two this way. Spread with 7- eyes, nose and mouth... 
14-inch strips from one minute frosting. Sprinkle pink pipe cleaners for 
side for ears. Large piece or cover the cake with whiskers. Licorice stick 
is for bunny’s face. Angel Flake Coconut. j makes the neat bow ti>. 


GENERAL FOODS 


guarantees your enjoyment of all their fine products—including: 


Birds Eye Frosted Foods 


Baker’s Coconut «+ Swans Down Cake Mixes GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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Stop dreaming... enter the 1958 i N G 
TEEN-AGE 
DRESSMAKING 


\ You can win even if you've never sewed before! 


It’s @ fact! You can win big cash _— And, the dress you make under the 
prizes . .. maybe even a trip to New supervision of SINGER Sewing experts 
York City... by enrolling in a SINGER may win you one or more valuable 
Teen-Age Dressmaking Course. prizes. It’s as easy as that! 

You'll receive eight 24-hour les- But don’t just daydream about 
sons this summer, only $10...have —_ winning . . . enroll between May 19 
fun, make new friends... while you and August 9. Classes fill up fast. So 
learn the modern, easy way to sew. _ sign up soon. 


Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


@ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SENIOR PRIZES (girls 14-17) PLUS: 3-day trip to New Y ork City—for 
$1000 the 4 national winners in both Senior and 
Grand Prize Junior Divisions . . . and their mothers! 


(cash award or scholarship fund) SINGER* Slant-Needle Portables with 
re) Automatic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional 
$60 First Prize Winners in both divisions. 
to each of the 3 National Winners 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with Auto- 
matic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional 


JUNIOR PRIZES (girls 10-13) Second Prize Winners in both divisions. 
$500 Fitted Sewing Cases to over 3250 Local 
Grand Prize Prize Winners in both divisions. 


(cash award or scholarship fund) 


bss PLUS: $300 one-year scholarships for 

& $300 35 Regional Winners in the Sr, Div. who 

% to each of the 3 National Winners enter, or are attending an accredited 
(cash award or scholarship fund) college to major in home economics! 


. 
: NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or ad- 
Vertising of sewing machines (or any members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Bx EAC bad E R : free school showing I would like my class to see the FREE SINGER slide film, “Sew— 


You're A Princess.” 
Besides the announcement above—your girls will want to 
see the SINGER slide film “Sew—You're A Princess” which 
gives all the details and exciting highlights of the Contest... 


Just mail this coupon to SINGER 
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Fats contain a wide variety of fatty 
acids, Certain of these fatty acids are 
called “essential” . . . essential to the 
body for functioning in some vital and 
specific role . . . essential in foods be- 
cause the body cannot synthesize them. 

These “essential” fatty acids are called 
arachidonic and linoleic. Arachidonic 
acid is found only in animal fats . . . and 
is believed to be the functional fatty acid 
specifically required in cell metabolism. 
Linoleic and a related acid, linolenic, 
are found in vegetable oils. Linoleic acid 
is readily converted to arachidonic acid 
in the body. All these acids are easily 
destroyed by oxidation or hydrogenation. 
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Different fats contain different amounts 
of “essential” fatty acid. While unproc- 
essed vegetable oils contain larger quan- 
tities than do animal fats—when hydro- 
genated, their “essential” fatty acid con- 
tent may be similar to that found in 
animal fats. 

In the body, “essential” fatty acids are 
found in vital organs such as kidney, 
heart and liver. They have been shown 
to be dietary essentials for many species 
of animals . . . and recent evidence from 
studies with infants suggests they may 
be dietary essentials for man as well. 
Animals fed diets deficient in “essential” 
fatty acids cease to grow ... lose hair... 


develop dry and scaly skin which is per- 
meable to water . . . show kidney damage 
... become sterile...and die prema- 
turely. There is indication that “essential” 
fatty acids are involved with cholesterol 
metabolism...or transport, for an 
“essential” fatty acid deficiency develops 
more rapidly in experimental animals 
when the metabolism of cholesterol is in- 
creased ... by feeding excess cholesterol 
... or by making the animal diabetic or 
hypothyroid. 

Fat, as present in foods and used in 
meal preparation, contributes to the 
pleasure of eating, and to the “essential” 
fatty acid intake. 


Since 1915 . . . promoting better health through nutrition research, education 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 


consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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LOOK THEM 
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because today’s 
GAS appliances are automatic 
—all the way! 


GAS RANGES — Exciting changes here. Completely automatic with 
lots of new features to make cooking easier, more fun than ever. 


GAS REFRIGERATORS — Noted for durability. No moving parts in the 
freezing unit to wear out. Make ice cubes without trays, too. 


GAS WATER HEATERS—Can’t beat ‘em for speed—they heat water 
in minutes, keep it hot. Cost less to buy, install, use. 


GAS DRYERS—Real work-saver. Today’s compact machines do 
wrinkle-free drying . . . faster and better, at lower cost. 


Today more people 


GAS HOUSE-HEATING —Convenience and comfort plus! Fuel is 
piped right into your home. And Gas is so much cleaner! Compact 
units save space, too, fit easily into a closet. 


GAS AIR-COOLING — Cool the whole house evenly — even on the hot- 
test summer days. Easy and economical to install. 


GAS INCINERATORS—Solve disposal problems for pennies a day. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


No more garbage cans! 


See the New Freedom* Gas Kitchens and Laundries and the Gas Appliance Manufacturer's Exhibits 
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IT’S AUTOMATIC — The Burner-With-A-Brain 
ends pot-watching for keeps! Built-in top burner 
heat control lowers or raises flame to keep tem- 
perature just right. Food can’t burn. 


CABINETS BY REPUBLIC STEEL KITCHENS. 
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IT’S AUTOMATIC—The Built-In Rotisserie! It’s 
great for informal entertaining . . . spits revolve 
automatically . . . bring the fun and flavor of 
outdoor cooking right indoors. 


IT’S AUTOMATIC — Garbage, Trash, Waste Paper 
Disappear. A Gas incinerator ends disposal 
problems automatically. Refuse burns without 
smoke or odor. And it’s economical, too. 


IT’S AUTOMATIC — Gas heats your entire home in 
winter, cools it in summer, too. A single com- 
pact unit sends even heat through every room. 
Come Summer, a simple adjustment turns the 
unit into an air-conditioner. 


IT’S AUTOMATIC—The Magic Ice-Maker makes 
ice trays obsolete! You'll thank your Gas refrig- 
erator for it. It hatches ice cubes automatically 


. . Stores them in a handy basket. 


IT’S AUTOMATIC—Clothes dry faster, fluffier, 
wrinkle-free! Gas heat is always gentle, breezy, 
never bakes things dry. Here’s another impor- 
tant plus—the low, low operating cost. 


IT’S AUTOMATIC — Hot Water All the Time with 
a modern Gas water heater. It works faster. . . 
and it’s planned to handle today’s bigger hot 


water needs! As soon as you turn on the tap, 
it starts heating more water. 


so much more...for so much less! 


at the Philadelphia Convention of the American Home Economics Association—June 24 to 27. 


*Reg. A.G.A. 
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Public Understanding and 
Support for Education 


[Because of the importance and the timeliness of the 
subject, the Journat is reproducing here a statement issued 
in February by the problems and policies committee of the 
American Council on Education. The AHEA is an affiliate 
of the Council. 


Propositions that need public understanding 


1 Most Americans now realize that our leadership, and 
indeed our national survival, is being challenged as 
never before in history. Most Americans must be brought 
to realize that the survival and well-being of this nation 
depend no less upon the strength of our educational system 
than upon the strength of our military establishment. 
2 EpvucaTionat institutions in a democracy are properly 
expected to meet the fundamental needs of society. If 
they are subject to passing whims and fancies, schools and 
colleges cannot perform this function. Responsible citizens 
share with educators a moral obligation to insist upon wise 
and careful planning to meet fundamental needs and to 
protect our educational institutions from hysterical demands 


and panicky reactions. 
3 Crrricat analysis of our educational system is certainly 
in order, but mistaken efforts to place blame through 
name-calling and fault-finding should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that our schools, colleges, and universities 
are seldom much better or worse than their respective publics 
want them to be. The best of our institutions certainly rise 
above common levels of aspiration, yet the vast majority 
simply mirror the values most commonly held. If American 
education is to undergo a general improvement, the people 
at large must place a higher value upon intellectual achieve- 
ment and must be prepared to uphold higher levels of 


educational performance. 
4. Lip service to the value of education is not enough. 
The critical need is for material support. The American 
people can afford to spend more on education. Doing this, 
however, will necessitate assigning a much higher priority 
to the importance of teaching and research as crucial forms 
of enterprise in a dynamic society. There must be a willing- 
ness to practice self-denial in paying higher taxes and in 
making heavier voluntary contributions to provide greater 


material support for education. 
5 Tue time factor is extremely important, and basic issues 
must be faced now. Nothing less than a massive 
national effort, launched immediately, will do. Local support 
and control will remain the best safeguards and guarantors 
of excellence for our diverse educational system. They can 
and should be preserved, but bickering over forms and 
sources of financial support necessary to meet the present 


emergency can be disastrous. Positive and immediate action 
on all levels—federal, state, local, and voluntary—is the 


first imperative. 
6 Economic inflation has already levied a heavier toll on 
educational institutions than on most other forms of 
enterprise. Still further inflation would be a more serious 
threat. If this possible consequence of vastly increased 
governmental expenditures for education is to be avoided, 
investment in our schools, colleges, and universities must take 
precedence over existing expenditures which are of less im- 
portance to our national security. 


Tue total economic resources available for higher 

education, whatever they may be, will necessarily exist 
in limited amounts. One demand upon those resources is to 
raise the general level of performance in all schools and 
colleges. If this is allowed to be the only call, however, a 
tragic mistake will be made. A second, and vital, call upon 
our economic resources is to strengthen our leadership in all 
important fields and to add to our best existing institutions 
the appreciable support needed to meet the demands for the 
highest order of quality. Statesmanship must see to it that 
adequate support for the attainment of both goals is 
provided. 


A centus of American education has been its unity 
through diversity. This diversity should be preserved, 
with strengthening all along the line and greater stress on 
the importance of quality everywhere. In short, all our 
human resources must be vastly strengthened through the 


medium of improved education. 


Propositions that need public support 
1 Tue magnitude of the job to be done can hardly be 


exaggerated. We are not spending nearly enough on 
education. Modest measures will not do the job. In colleges 
and universities alone, the number of qualified students will 
be doubled by 1970, and a doubling of expenditures will not 
even perpetuate present inadequate quality levels. To do the 
job effectively, the following order of priorities should be 
observed: 
@ Salaries for teachers, scholars, and scientists should 
on the average be at least doubled; 
Existing institutions should be maintained more 
adequately and some of them greatly strengthened; 
Support for the establishment of new institutions will 
be necessary, but should not be supplied at the 
expense of existing institutions; 
Scholarship programs should stress quality rather 
than quantity, graduate as well as undergraduate 
study, and should be accompanied by a parallel 
system of grants to the institutions in which scholar- 
ship holders enroll. 


A.tHoucH federal support for educational activities 
already exists in many forms, excessive reliance upon 
it may weaken other sources of initiative. However this may 
be, we are in a national emergency, and prompt action of 
unprecedented magnitude is urgent. The truth seems to be 
(Continued on page 389 ) 
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Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
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An International View of Education 


HAT is “An International View of Educa- 

tion?” This question poses myriads of 
problems, interpretations, and emotions, all charged 
with political nationalism, conventional practices, 
philosophies, and, yes, cultural conceits. 

It might be wise for us to have a clear under- 
standing of what we mean by international be- 
cause the word connotes many meanings. Basic- 
ally, I think we mean the intercourse between 
nations, whether near to us or afar. This inter- 
course may be said to exist when there is any 
relationship between nations on the political, social, 
economic, and cultural levels. As education and 
culture are brothers, it follows that from the first 
days when education became institutionalized, per- 
sons desiring learning have been drawn to those 
areas of the world where educational systems and 
cultures were held in esteem. 

Young men of the ancient East journeyed to 
China for advanced education. In the Near East, 
young men went to ancient seats of learning in 
the Fertile Crescent area; while India drew youth 
to its centers of wisdom from all areas of that 
great subcontinent. 

In their respective times of glory, both Greece 
and Rome held positions of esteem in southern 
Europe, and their cultural centers were held in 
high reverence, as were those of Italy during 
Renaissance times. 

While Colonialism dominated the world—and 
this period is only now ending—the youth of the 
colonies journeyed to the schools and universities 
in the mother countries. 

Since 1945, the United States—because of its 
position in the so-called Free World—has drawn 
youth from more than half of the countries of 
the world. It is estimated that upwards of 40,000 
students from abroad are now studying in the 
United States. 

It would appear then that international educa- 
tion has existed from almost the beginning of 
recorded history. However, in view of the many 
wars throughout history, it is difficult to measure 


Robert W. Harper 


Dr. Harper is program specialist for the Far East 
technical training section of the division of inter- 
national education of the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This article is adapted from a talk at the 
1957 Seventeenth Annual Conference on Home 
Economics Education at Syracuse University, 
sponsored by the College of Home Economics and 
the School of Education of Syracuse University 
and the Bureau of Home Economics Education 
of the New York State Department of Education. 

This article is particularly timely now in view 
of the many colleagues from abroad who will be 
visiting educational programs in the United States 
this summer in connection with the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics. 


the real effect of these early examples of inter- 
national educational relations. Certainly, we can- 
not measure humanitarian progress in terms of 
man’s most anti-humanitarian behavior pattern, 
war. Moreover, the early examples of international 
educational relations were not motivated by any 
desire for education as a means of international 
co-operation and understanding. 

Today, I would suppose that the motives are 
genuinely humanitarian in character, or should be, 
and that an international view of education would 
be one that sincerely thinks in terms of the educa- 
tional welfare of all nations, or better still, the 
community of nations, each brought extremely 
close to the others by modern means of communica- 
tion and transportation, plus the still vital need 
of political security in this Atomic Age. There is 
also evident a real desire to learn from others and 
to share educational experiences with other nations 
from purely unselfish motives. 

Such attitudes are not easy to accept for many 
persons, including educators of many nations. 
Some Americans, for instance, think that their 
philosophies of education (and they have many) 
are the “best” and should be adopted completely 
by nations participating with the United States 
in educational programs. Likewise, systems of 
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education developed in Europe have been trans- 
planted to Africa, the Middle and Far East with 
varying results, often negative, because the trans- 
planted system was not based on the needs of the 
recipient colonials, or because it became outmoded 
by the fall of colonialism itself. 


Experience Comes Slowly 


One must constantly remind himself that many 
nations of Africa and Asia have achieved political 
independence since 1945. This independence does 
not imply political maturity or stability, and we 
must not expect miracles from inexperienced 
leaders in all fields. Although the comparison is 
not completely valid, we ought to examine the first 
20 years of our own American independence before 
we severely criticize others. 

In general, most of the newly independent 
countries have striven to create political democ- 
racy; but, due to illiteracy, poverty, and economic 
destruction wrought by revolution and war, it has 
not always been possible to create more than first 
beginnings. The intellectual and psychological 
climates necessary for social democracy are often 
difficult to achieve without the assistance of 
education. 


Educational Revolutions 


In a report from the relatively new country of 
Laos, formerly one of the components of French 
Indo-China, we find this: “in a country such as ours, 
the safest and most human way to a real social 
democracy (because political democracy, although 
certainly necessary, is not enough) is school revolu- 
tion.” Here is the crux of the problem for many 
countries. Educational revolution is needed, be- 
cause the systems in operation are outmoded and 
have not changed in 50 years. Their basis was to 
perpetuate colonialism and to prepare civil serv- 
ants. There was little care taken for the mass of 
the population so that better and more healthful 
living might ensue. Labor was cheap, especially 
if unskilled, and so were human beings. Literacy 
was dangerous and to be avoided. 

In our day, because of the urgency of the educa- 
tional and political situations, we cannot invent 
completely new educational systems. It is neces- 
sary to take advantage of the experiences of other 
nations and to adapt them to the needs and in- 
digenous problems of the country concerned. Pure 
and simple imitation does not usually solve the 
problem. Consequently, when educational assist- 
ance is offered, the offering country should not 
expect complete acceptance of its philosophy and 
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methodology of education. This is implying that 
everything is wrong with your system and that 
ours will cure all ills. In fact, the motto of the 
International Cooperation Administration is “Adapt, 
not Adopt.” 

The Technical Assistance Program of the United 
States Government (ICA) sends out competent 
American educators to assist native educators of 
participating countries, and most of them sincerely 
try to learn the problems and needs of the native 
system before offering suggestions. 


Aid to Visiting Educators 

We, in this country, play hosts to visiting edu- 
cators, and if we believe in international educa- 
tion, it is our duty to assist in every possible way 
so that our visitors have the opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with our educational skills, techniques, 
experiences, and problems. When we sit down 
with our visitors to discuss mutual problems, it 
is surprising to find that they face teacher short- 
ages, inadequate physical plants, low salary scales, 
and the other problems that confront us. 

We must always keep in mind the sharp social 
and psychological problems, or cultural shocks, 
that many visitors experience during the transition 
from mainly agrarian and authoritarian cultures to 
that of the United States, which is assertedly in- 
dustrial and scientific, stressing the democratic 
approach. Nevertheless, the ability to adjust is 
an indication of maturity; and as the process of 
living is one of compromise, our visitors must ad- 
just and compromise, as we would have to do if 
we were suddenly cast in a similar role. 

In addition, we must constantly be aware of the 
fact that our visitors come from countries (save 
the Philippines) whose systems of education are 
based on non-American models, that their educa- 
tional preparation is not easily compared with ours. 
However, in many cases, they have strong back- 
grounds in the sciences. The rote process of 
memorizing and a reverence for theory is opposed 
to our philosophy of “learning by doing’—a new 
outlook for many. Further, many are often amazed 
at the teacher-pupil relationship and the tone of 
democracy that pervades many of our educational 
practices. 

We, as hosts, need to know as much as possible 
about other countries and cultures. Comparative 
studies of educational systems are still not available 
in some cases, but we can make our own or seek 
out the information. A visitor is pleased to know 
that you are interested in his country and know 
something about it. The rapport that results is 
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AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW OF EDUCATION 


Photographic Service, Pennsylvania State University 


International educational groups may represent one country, all parts of the world, or several continents. This 
international seminar group meeting at the Pennsylvania State University includes representatives from Bolivia, 
the Philippines, Sweden, and Thailand, as well as the United States. Dr. Harper is at the left of the standing group. 


most beneficial. The more we know, the more we 
understand and the better we are understood. 

One of the greatest mistakes that we can make 
is “to baby” our visitors and to give them special 
considerations because they are from abroad. In 
reality, this is an insult to mature individuals who 
truly want and need to be accepted as such, rather 
than as inferior persons from countries less “de- 
veloped” than our own. There must be no colonial 
approach, either, or a smug, “big-brother” attitude. 
By being overly co-operative and indulgent, we 
can lose both the professional and personal respect 
of the visitor. 


Beyond National Lines 


If our interest for the educational welfare of 
others transcends national lines and if we believe 
in the dignity of our fellows, it might be said that 
we have an international view of education. If 
so, we might be willing to concede that inter- 
national education is the most important weapon 
mankind possesses in the struggle to lessen inter- 
national tensions. We might believe that a 
powerful political and economic nation need no 
longer foist its skills and learning upon the less 
fortunate nations of the world for the purpose of 
political and economic exploitation. 


The positive results obtained from international 
educational experiences tend to negate unfortunate 
political relations between nations, for returning 
educators and students have seen, known, and 
understood others. They can, and often do, liter- 
ally spread the gospel according to their experi- 
ences in the foreign countries they have visited. 

From teachers to students, parents, and friends 
goes the tale of experiences. The mushrooming 
cannot be reflected in a statistic, and need not be, 
for what has been good and warm lives on in the 
hearts of men regardless of the coldness of the 
politics of the conference table, or of the press 
accounts which seldom reach down to the hearts 
of people, as do the stories of the experiences of 
their immediate family and friends. 

The personal relationships and friendships often 
live on, and as world understanding grows through 
education, international political relations will 
more and more be guided by those who have 
broadened and enlightened themselves through 
experiences abroad. 

The above comments may sound too idealistic, 
and we may be accused of looking at the world 
through rose-colored glasses. Nevertheless, many 
of us do believe in this possibility and will con- 
tinue to make our contributions to humanity, hav- 
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ing learned that the hopes, dreams, and needs of 
visitors from abroad are not much different from 
our own. 

An international view of education can best be 
expressed by humility, sincerity, a desire to know 
and understand other people, by a desire to be of 
service to fellow humans, no matter where they 
are from, by an unshaken faith in the inherent 
goodness of all people, and by a desire to make 
this world a peaceful one in which all people may 
live out their lives in harmony and understanding. 

The challenge is ours as educators and, if we 
believe, we can succeed. As examples of what 
might be termed success, the following comments 
from some visitors from abroad are quoted: 


As a general view of the seminar, I could say that this 
meeting is a very profitable one seen from the viewpoint 
of the exchange of ideas. . During the second week 
for instance, a representative of each country participating 
in the seminar presented a talk about education in his or 
her country. . .. It was very interesting to compare the 
educational systems in the ten different countries, plus that 
of the United States. Besides what we know now about the 
different educational systems, this meeting of peoples gives 
us also more understanding of the different cultures, cus- 
toms and ideas of each country which I could not but 
appreciate very mueh. (Indonesia) 
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When we stopped at a gas station one day for a map, 
a man came out and cleaned the windshield of our car 
even if we didn’t need his gas or any service. He was 
so good that we had to buy his gas. That man is the 
State Manager of that oil company! The dignity of labours 
and of the man to work with hand is often met and is 
very impressive to me. I will think it out how I can 
plant this kind of dignity in the Thai children in the near 
future. (Thailand) 


I have been able to broaden my horizon; to see other 
countries and their people, their way of life. I have seen 
how life is in a far advanced community. ... I have 
learned that America has obtained her present prosperity 
by working hard. I realize how mechanization has its 
share in the attainment of the high standard of living, 
etc. (Indonesia) 


The following is the list of some present changes in my 
concept of Americans which existed in my mind before I 
came to the United States: 


1. that all Americans are not wealthy 
. that all Americans do not have plenty to eat and are 
not all healthy 
. that doctors are not paid by the government 
. that hospitals are not free to all people 
. that school systems are not standardized 
. that people of villages and some districts can be trusted; 
doors of houses may be left open with no fear of robbers 
. that men do their housework (Thailand) 


With Other Associations 


Association for Childhood Education International, in the April issue of 
Childhood Education, publishes a questionnaire asking readers to report 
on “When Your Class Is Crowded . . . What Difference Does It Make?” 
The magazine hopes to publish results in a fall issue. 


Minnesota Home Economics Association is extending its prepublication 


cookbook offer until early fall. 
JourNat. ) 


(See page 109 in the February 1958 


National Council on Family Relations—assisted by the American Social 
Hygiene Association—includes a new “Teacher Exchange for High School 
Family Life Educators” section in Marriage and Family Living. As a re- 
print, the exchange will be sent to all high school teachers who designate 
their interest in receiving it regularly. Write to Teachers Exchange, NCFR, 
1219 University Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


National Conference on Social Welfare—Annual Forum in Chicago May 


11-16. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is pushing an educational cam- 
paign “All Out—All Ages—Polio Vaccination Roundup” to stress the im- 
portance of polio vaccination for everyone—adults included. Says that even 
vaccinated children can be carriers of the virus. 


Organization of American States announces a new fellowship program of- 
fering grants for advanced study or research to specialists throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. For information write to Technical Secretary, OAS 
Fellowship Program, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Home Management Residence 


Looks Ahead to the Working Wife 


OR the college graduate of tomorrow we 
must increasingly extend home management 
beyond the four walls of a house and include a fifth 
dimension—the connection between home and out- 
side career. This is a connection that can be most 
successfully established and maintained by those 
who possess skill in management and the ability 
to make wise and open-minded decisions. Courses 
that emphasize these two factors are demanded of 
us in home management today. 

Because the home management residence course 
has traditionally provided the opportunity for ex- 
perience in operating a home, it seems logical for 
it to be a focal point for helping future homemakers 
manage their dual role successfully. Nor is the 
future either distant or hypothetical. Within a 
year after their home management house residence, 
many students will be working wives. Many also 
face the probability that they will be employed 
homemakers for a few years after marriage and 
again when their children no longer need their 
full-time care.’ 

The following comments on the values of home 
management house residence came from “one-year 
alumnae” of the course at Michigan State Uni- 
versity who were asked “What experiences in the 
home management house were of greatest value to 
you as a working wife?” 

Living in the house and at the same time carrying regu- 
lar college classes and being active in campus organiza- 
tions plus dating Jim as much as I did certainly helped me 
to realize that I had to manage my time if I wanted to get 
anything done and to be satisfied with myself. Remember 
how unrealistic I was at first on how long it would take to 
get anything done? Id find myself staying up much too 
late to get things done because I wasn’t sensible about what 
was possible. Those special problems we did in time 
management helped. Analyzing how I used my time over 
a three day period was certainly an eye opener. For the 
first time I realized that even though I said I wanted to do 
certain things; I certainly didn’t operate that way. . . . 

Time management was the most important thing I 


*For data on working wives, see “More Women Are 
Working” by R. S. Brarspett in last month’s Journat, 
pages 261 to 265. 
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Beatrice Paolucci and Esther Everett 


Dr. Paolucci is an assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics education in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University. Esther Everett 
is an assistant professor in home management in 
the College of Home Economics at Michigan State 
University. The suggestion for this Journal arti- 
cle came from their participation in a program 
on Working Wives at the 1957 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 


learned at the house. For the first time I realized how the 
way I used my time affected the use of time of every- 
one.else in the group. Such a simple thing as not being 
punctual about getting a job done when others depended 
upon it made it necessary for everyone to do some re- 
shifting. Of course, one has to be able to make adjust- 
ments, but if you make a habit of not meeting your end 
of the bargain when it comes to the use of time the whole 
family can get pretty upset... . 


I think I have always been a rather good planner, but 
not until after I was the manager in the house did I 
realize how important it was to weigh values when you 
were trying to carry the plan through. For example, | 
can remember when I had to change my expectations about 
an evening meal when I recognized that the person in- 
volved in preparing the meal didn’t have the skill to do 
the job in the time she had to get the job done. 

I could have prepared the meal myself quite easily, but I 
thought it better to change what I expected so Jane could 
have the satisfaction of having done her share. I find my- 
self doing this often in my home. Bob and I agreed that 
he would do the food shopping if I worked and even though 
I could do a more economical job (I think) I let him 
carry that responsibility. . . . 


Learning what values were really important to me was 
one thing I feel was helpful. ... I think families should 
really spend some time together enjoying one another's 
company. I remember how we all agreed to make our 
evening meal at least one night a week a leisurely affair 
at the home management house. Jim and I have tried 
to do this in our home. I usually make a special effort 
to have something a bit different—the food, the way I serve 
the meal. It has been fun even though many times we 
have had to re-remind ourselves about our goal when inter- 
ruptions and outside pressures would have made it easier 
to forget the whole thing. . . . 


Home management house made me recognize how im- 
portant it was to be able to do some of the routine things 
around the house easily and almost automatically. When I 
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got to the place where I could straighten the living room, 
get the bed made and prepare a simple breakfast almost 
automatically life went much more smoothly for me both 
at home and at school. Becoming time and motion con- 
scious in relation to the everyday jobs around a house 
helped me see the possibilities of changing the way I worked 
so I could get the jobs I didn’t like done in a hurry and 
have time for doing the things I want to do. . 

These are typical comments from a small, in- 
formal study, but they do show that the helps 
cited were primarily those related to the manage- 
ment of time; recognition that management is a 
family affair; the possibilities for achieving a feel- 
ing of creativity and satisfaction in using specific 
resources to achieve a desired goal; recognition 
that the acquisition of some skills for performing 
routine tasks simplify homemaking; and the im- 
portance of weighing values in the use of resources. 


The Home Management Residence Course 


The home management residence course at Michi- 
gan State University, of which the young women 
quoted above were graduates, attempts to provide 
a background of experiences from which a woman 
may make judgments and generalizations that will 
be of direct help in the decisions she must make 
as a working wife. 

College women, usually six to eight in a group, 
live for five weeks in a home management house. 
The faculty adviser is a member of the group, and 
she continues as a permanent resident. One major 
goal of the course is to give home economics 
students experience in the decision-making process 
in a situation where they may integrate the use of 
human and non-human resources. 

Each student, for at least a three-day period, 
is the “manager” of the group—that is, she makes 
and controls the plans the group implements to 
achieve certain goals. As manager, she makes de- 
cisions for members of the group to put into ac- 
tion. She initiates activities to ensure achievement 
of the goals and is responsible for controlling her 
plan in action whether she or another person car- 
ries on the activity. This centralized managerial 
role emphasizes to the potential homemaker the 
requirements and contribution of the managerial 
function in accomplishing both immediate and ulti- 
mate goals of a group or family. 

Because both she and the group live with the 
consequences of the decisions, it points out to her 
in bold relief that she can chart the course of the 
group’s activities by the kinds of decisions she 
reaches. As a homemaker, she will assume the 
same role. The advantage of the home manage- 
ment experience is that she has the opportunity, 
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time, and help for looking at her decisions more 
objectively than she can in her real life homemaker 
role—the home management residence is tempo- 
rary, and she is less emotionally involved with 
the group members than she will be with members 
of her immediate family. Through analysis of man- 
agerial decisions, the student is helped to recognize 
management concepts and generalizations which 
she can apply to her homemaking experience later. 


Similarities with Employed Homemakers 


Similar to working homemakers who maintain 
homes and work at full-time jobs for pay, the stu- 
dents take the home management residence course 
as a part of their regular university program. Time 
management is foremost in the course, as it will be 
in the home where the wife has a full-time job. 
Each student has committed herself to a respon- 
sibility which requires allotted amounts of time 
spent at specific periods of the day which allow 
for little, if any, flexibility. Like many homes 
which are regulated by the rigidity of the week- 
day job away from home, the residence course has 
routine on week days but is less definitely sched- 
uled on the week end. Plans made for the week 
ends require little or no group participation. In- 
stead meal preparation, recreation, and house care 
are a matter of individual choice or responsib'lity. 

In the home of the employed homemaker this 
same kind of pattern is apt to exist; times to be 
on the job are rigid, consequently, the limited 
time at home must of necessity become somewhat 
routinized in order to facilitate the day-to-day liv- 
ing essentials. Flexibility is more likely to be a 
part of the week end—the family utilizes the time 
to play and work together, pursue individual ac- 
tivities, and entertain. 

Like the choices that many homemakers with 
dual roles make in establishing standards suitable 
to their own situations, the students in the home 
management course are encouraged to adopt flexi- 
ble standards rather than to meet only conven- 
tional ones. The flexible standard is that which 
is adapted to the conditions of the situation, and 
this changes with the occasion. The conventional 
standard is often the basis of what “should” be 
done as defined by a relatively large group. The 
working homemaker and the student in home 
management residence are not oblivious to the 
conventional standard which tends to be rigid, 
but they do not accept it blindly as a basis of 
measuring their house care, meal patterns, or time 
use. They learn to make choices because they are 
aware of the consequences of a standard selected 
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rather than because they are ignorant of other 
ways and inherent consequences. The homemaker 
is perpetually making choices relative to standards. 
Peace of mind and satisfaction with her home- 
maker role come when she and her family are 
willing to accept a particular standard because it 
meets their values. They are willing to take the 
consequences of “being different” because they 
have recognized that their own family goals are the 
important ones to pursue. 


Differences in Situations 


While there are similarities in the situations 
of the employed homemaker and the home man- 
agement resident student roles, there are obvious 
differences which prohibit drawing a parallel be- 
tween the family and residence home manage- 
ment. Seldom is the family of a working home- 
maker composed of eight or nine persons, as is 
the home management residence group. Family 
members have variation in age and skill, while 
the college class of young women vary little in 
age and comparatively little in skills. The class 
situation sets up the groujs. Definition of roles 
of the members takes ple. quickly, because time 
does not permit the assuming of the duties of a 
role gradually as needs arise and abilities develop 
The planning activities of 


as is true in a family. 
the group determine the responsibilities of in- 
dividuals at the beginning of the course; the work- 
ing homemaker and her family gradually evolve 
areas of responsibility but may never formalize the 
duties attached to certain roles. 


Compared to the homemaker, the college stu- 
dent in home management considers only a lim- 
ited part of all resources in her choice making. 
The limited amount of decision making by a stu- 
dent about money, time, material goods, or human 
abilities does not permit these resources to be 
used to full advantage. Few choices about hous- 
ing can be made in a five-week period; clothing 
choices are outside the realm of the course. 

The very recognition of these differences as well 
as of similarities between the area of activ ity of 
the student in the home management residence 
course and the wife or mother engaged in home- 
making plus a paying job only seems to emphasize 
the value of the contributions of home management 
courses at the college level. Like the comments 
from the young working wives, these similarities 
and differences also indicate the existence of cer- 
tain large areas of management and decision mak- 
ing which need to be understood by the working 


wife. 


HOME MANAGEMENT RESIDENCE 


Management 

A basic problem for the working wife is one 
of management—managing her own and her fam- 
ily’s human and non-human resources so that they 
may obtain the goals they consider important. This 
means deciding when and how intensively the 
homemaker will work and, most important, what 
goals she will seek to realize through work. Si- 
multaneously, she will be deciding how she will 
meet the routine and detail of day-to-day living 
that is indispensable to the operation of a home and 
the achievement of satisfying family relationships. 
The possibilities of achieving the goal desired are 
directly related to how accurately one is able to 
anticipate the consequences of his decisions; and 
this accuracy is dependent upon the completeness 
of one’s knowledge and information for making 
the decision or upon actual past experience in a 
similar situation. Home management courses are 
aimed toward helping one begin to obtain or learn 
how to obtain the continuing knowledge, informa- 
tion, and skill needed for the technological, eco- 
nomic, and social decisions necessary for the effec- 
tive management of a home. 


Technological Decisions 


Technological decisions are those in which the 
ends are defined; the decision is one of procedure. 
Vork simplification with emphasis on labor-saving 
techniques and buymanship by specification are 
decisions of technology. For example, the em- 
ployed homemaker often cuts to a minimum the 
handling of food and seeks to simplify the work 
of meal preparation; she bases her technological 
decisions upon work simplification procedures. She 
makes a technological decision when she consid- 
What means will provide the most effective 
way to get clean clothes for the family: A paid 
laundress in the home? Outside the home? A 
commercial laundry? A self-service laundry? Auto- 
matic laundry equipment? Home management 
courses can help her obtain information and know]- 
edge essential for weighing alternatives and ar- 
riving at a decision in this realm. 


Economic Decisions 


Economic decisions are those made when re- 
sources are limited and must be allocated among 
competing or complementary ends. When scarcity 
of resources exists, a homemaker makes decisions 
to distribute that which is available among a variety 
of uses in such a manner that satisfactions are as 
great as possible. Home management courses can 
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help future homemakers appreciate the complexity 
of economic decisions and guide them in acquiring 
the information and knowledge that can be applied 
in making these kinds of choices. 


Social Decisions 

Social decisions are those which concern per- 
sonal relationships or are of a public nature and 
relate to large groups of people. In her home, the 
homemaker makes a social decision when she de- 
cides that sharing the laundry activity will be a 
learning experience for the children. When she 
voices an opinion on ways for the city to improve 
sanitary regulations, a homemaker is participating 
in a social decision of a public nature. When the 
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family of the employed homemaker plans to share 
the household activities (which the homemaker 
might carry on alone as a non-employed home- 
maker) in order to relieve tensions and pressures, 
the decision is a social one, because these decisions 
may be ultimately related to previously accepted 
norms for masculine and feminine roles and to 
attitudes toward outside agencies’ assuming re- 
sponsibilities for the socialization of children and 
care of the aged. 

And perhaps as important as any of these, home 
management courses can help the would-be em- 
ployed homemaker recognize some of the long-time 
or unanticipated consequences of the decisions she 
makes in the day-to-day operation of a home. 


Welcome to the International Congress 


Isobel S. Gibson 
Vice - President, Interna- President, American Home 
tional Federation of Home Economics Association 
Economics 


Marjorie Kennish 
President, Canadian Home 
Economics Association 


The American Home Economics Association and the Canadian Home 
Economics Association invite members of both Associations to join with 
colleagues from all parts of the world in the Ninth Congress of the International 
Federation of Home Economics on the University of Maryland campus, July 
28 to August 2. 

The International Congress on Home Economics offers an opportunity for 
members of the AHEA and CHEA to enjoy a week’s companionship and 
professional exchange with several hundred colleagues from all parts of the 
world. As members of the official hostess associations, AHEA and CHEA 
members attending the Congress will also have an opportunity to add to the 
value and enjoyment of the Congress for the visitors from abroad and each 
can help explain our profession and our countries to other participants. 

At the time this JournaL went to press, registrations from abroad numbered 
about 450 from 30 countries and there were about 200 places still available 
for registrations from the American Home Economics Association. Plans 
are being made for a total attendance of about 1,000 with about half of the 
delegates coming from outside North America. 

Registration is now open to all AHEA members until our country’s number 
of places is filled. For information about registering see page 372. 
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Nutrition Education in the Elementary Schools 


ONSIDERING the nature of the elementary 

school curriculum, the classroom serves as a 
means for developing the principles of personal and 
group living as well as academic skills. The ele- 
mentary school offers the classroom teachers and 
children assistance in the areas of art, music, and 
science; but there is still the often unmet need of 
providing assistance in the vital area of home and 
family living, which is so closely related to the daily 
school program. 

As our own program was developing, it was 
gratifying to note that many schools throughout 
the country were beginning to consider and to at- 
tempt similar programs for elementary schools. The 
number continues to grow steadily. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 1500 copies 
of our Guide on Home and Family Living Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School have been requested 
and circulated throughout the country. 

Teacher conferences began to include some men- 
tion of homemaking education on the elementary 
level, and now this phase is a part of most confer- 
ence plans. 

Professional magazines began to feature articles 
on integrated homemaking and nutrition education 
on the elementary level. We are still wanting in 
publicity. 

Book companies and commercial agencies also 
began to publish materials for the elementary level. 
Now we have an excellent beginning of a library 
of resource books. We still need more and better 
supplementary books and booklets that can be used 
directly in the classroom. Commercial materials 
are still very scarce for the elementary teaching. 

These beginnings seemed to indicate that the de- 
sired, but still unachieved, goal of a kindergarten- 
through-grade-12 program of home economics edu- 
cation has been started. 

For several years the mails have brought, and 
continue to bring, many information-seeking letters 
from home economists, state education departments, 
health departments, parent groups, and adminis- 
trators on the various levels—university, college, 
high schools, and elementary schools. All these 


letters indicate a strong interest in this phase of 
home economics education as a valuable contribu- 


Justine Smey 


Miss Smey is home and family living consultant in 
the public schools of Great Neck, Long Island. 
The project referred to in this article was devel- 
oped in the Public Elementary Schools of Great 
Neck and has been in effect for some 15 years.' 


tion to the general education of the elementary 
sehool. 

The chief concerns expressed center around pro- 
gram scope and equipment. Special emphasis is 
usually placed on the desirability of developing nu- 
trition education on all grade levels in the elemen- 
tary school and on how to adjust program scope 
and equipment to its development. 

Nutrition is a vital part of personal and family 
living and of optimum health. Preachings and 
threats will not promote good nutrition; co-workers 


‘For background information, a brief description of the 
development of the total program of which nutrition educa- 
tion is a vital and effective part may be helpful. 

A keen interest in home and family living education for 
little children led me, soon after graduation, into a school 
system and a community where a similar interest in this area 
of study for elementary school age children was already in 
evidence. An understanding and co-operative effort on the 
part of the Board of Education, administrators, parents, 
teachers, and children, and, later, an excellent home and 
family living staff enabled me to develop a program of 
home and family living education for the elementary schools. 
The success of the project is due in large part to our superin- 
tendent, John L. Miller, who gave me permission and the 
support to initiate and develop a nutrition project for our 
elementary schools. 

Two other sources of help which cannot be overlooked 
were the State Department of Education and Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. Dorothy Lawson, our chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics Education, with her staff, 
followed the project development step by step through cor- 
respondence, observations, and evaluations, and offered val- 
uable assistance. Such leadership and encouragement in a 
new venture are very important and we are grateful for 
them. 

Laura W. Drummond, professor of home economics at 
Teachers College, also followed the progress of the program 
through annual observations with her graduate students 
and gave valuable assistance. 

Family spirit, interest and co-operation formed the foun- 
dation for the building of the program which is now flour- 
ishing, is approved, and enjoyed by all the participants. 
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must be understanding and patient parents, family 
members, and teachers. All must realize, for exam- 
ple, that a corrective diet alone will not clear up a 
skin disorder; the diet must be re-enforced with the 
other defenders of good health—cleanliness, rest, 
exercise, work, recreation, and physical check-ups. 

Incidental nutrition teaching will not produce 
effective results. Continuous practice is necessary. 
It is comparable to a circle; starting at home, con- 
tinuing at school, returning to the home to prac- 
tice there the learnings acquired at school. 
Applications will then overflow into situations out- 
side the home and school. 

Mrs. Ellen Semrow, director of the consumer 
service department of the American Institute of 
Baking, phrased it most aptly in her JourNAL 
article (November 1956) titled “The Forward 
Look in Nutrition Education” when she advised 
“that the child and nutrition education grow to- 
gether.” 

We have found that the most effective way to 
treat the study of nutrition in the elementary school 
is to teach and practice nutrition facts through the 
daily existing classroom program. This does not 
necessarily mean that a scheduled time should be 
set aside for the study of nutrition. It implies that 
the daily program is a natural approach because 
of the content of the curriculum which lends itself 
directly to sequential learnings and continuous 
practice from kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
It allows the studies and the activities that natu- 
rally occur in the daily existing program on each 
grade level to become the means for realistic ex- 
periences of seeing, tasting, and doing; and encour- 
ages the use of these same activities and studies as 
they reappear in succeeding grade levels as step- 
pingstones toward increased knowledge of food 
needs and more skillful participation in the selec- 
tion, preparation, and consumption of foods. 

Children find security and satisfaction in respon- 
sibility commensurate with their comprehension 
and ability. Therefore, nutrition practices should 
proceed from the very simple to the more difficult. 
They can even be successfully repeated on each 
grade level, but with each repetition there will be 
added learning points and revised motivational ap- 
peal to meet the needs of the growing girls and 
boys. The repetition gives little children a great 
delight in knowing about the food mentioned, hav- 
ing had some experience with it before and then 
the extra good feeling of seeing improvement in 
the repeated act. They have seen, tasted, and 
found the results good and so are ready to go for- 
ward in the study of nutrition. 


A guide of basic teaching material for each grade 
level is advisable. However, the number of ways 
of implementing the material is limitless. Each 
classroom can show individuality and initiative in 
developing the material, even though all will be 
stressing similar nutrition learnings. 


Food Preparation and Tasting 


An unparalleled medium for the teaching and 
the practice of nutrition facts is food preparation 
and tasting. Actual preparation of food is always 
interesting. The children handle the real food, 
and the experience is related to the family cooking 
at home and elsewhere, and its place identified in 
the various meals of the day. 

Children are very receptive to nutrition educa- 
tion through food preparation; they readily accept 
it, retain it, and want it repeated because they can 
master the important nutrition facts through a pleas- 
ant experience in the company of their own social 
group. The children are impressed with the good- 
ness of the food prepared; the taste for it develops; 
and, because of the real experience in the company 
of their own group, they remember the foods and, 
when occasions arise, will choose to plan to serve 
them. This offers children the early training they 
ought to have to start building the good food habit 
of choosing right foods. With children, habit is 
a powerful force. They refuse to be impressed with 
the verbal admonition, “Eat this, it’s good for you.” 
They are interested in eating what they enjoyed 
from experience, whether it is good for them or not. 

Without a definite program of nutrition educa- 
tion started at the beginning of their school life, 
children are apt to confine their food choices to 
favorite foods. Likewise, children cannot project 
benefits into the future and so have no concern 
or appreciation for what the future will bring if they 
fail to eat their vegetables or drink their milk. A 
willingness to eat and choose the kinds and amounts 
of food that science has proved we need for good 
health must be learned. The emphasis and prac- 
tice must be continuous until the good habit is 
developed; after that it becomes pleasurable per- 
formance. 

Planning of experiences with foods should re- 
flect: the development of children; class teaching 
of health, social studies, science, or literature; the 
use of lunch, snack time, parties and other social 
occasions as practice areas for learnings; the basic 
food groups; and well-planned lessons with em- 
phasis on very simple directions, sanitation, and 
safety measures. 

Experiences should take into account span of 
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Gil Golde 


These sixth graders enjoy costumes and food from 
around the world at a United Nations luncheon they 
planned, prepared, and served. 


interest, motor control, comprehension, and present 
need, Children in the primary grades are still very 
immature and dependent upon adults for their food 
needs. They are equally dependent upon adults 
for direction and assistance in developing good 
eating habits. They can be introduced to food 
preparation by helping to stir a food mixture, to 
add ingredients or mold cookies with their hands, 
to decorate cakes, cookies, salads, or prepare vege- 
tables. The making of a complete recipe would 
not be in line with their development, but to see 
and taste many kinds of vegetables and fruits could 
help establish food choices for growth in knowl- 
edge of good eating—as building a vocabulary of 
words aids growth in reading. Thus, for the be- 
ginners, study and practice of nutrition could cen- 
ter around the theme of getting acquainted with 
a variety of good foods. The children could be 
introduced to the foods through tasting parties. 
A thread of continuity could be maintained through 
snack time, stories, class parties, special holidays, 
teacher-planned bulletin boards, and show-and-tell. 
For example, for show-and-tell for one group of 
first graders their teacher presented three vege- 
tables, discussed their ways of growing, their edi- 
ble part, the value of eating raw vegetables, and 
their identity with the meals of the day, snack time, 
and parties. The surprise was to gather around 
the teacher to taste these vegetables. A simple 
cheese dip was provided which again offered ad- 
ditional learnings. At another time the children 
could share in the planning and preparation of a 
new set of vegetables as well as other types of 
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Henri Millaire 


Here two third-graders use a portable cooker in the 
classroom as they prepare cookies for a party to intro- 
duce their new teacher to their parents. 


foods. Food lessons also provide opportunities for 
continuous practice of social graces, sanitation, and 
safety measures. 
Foreign Foods 

As the children progress to other levels, this same 


experience of getting acquainted with good foods 
can be successfully reproduced because the cur- 
riculum continues to introduce new and strange 


foods. From past experiences, the children are 
eager to see and taste these foods about which 
they read and study. Now they are also more 
able to plan and carry out a more difficult activity 
that will involve additional learnings. For exam- 
ple, one class of sixth graders became very inter- 
ested in the European countries from which their 
grandparents and ancestors had come. They em- 
barked on a study of certain aspects of Europe 
during which many children expressed a desire 
to make a particular European food and serve it 
to the class. This was accomplished with the aid 
of the home and family living consultant in com- 
mittee groups. Later the children combined their 
efforts into the making of a “smorgasbord” lunch. 
They enlisted the help of their parents, many of 
whom were proud of a European dish which they 
could make. The children brought 27 different 
dishes to school, including such delights as Chinese 
Egg Roll, German Nut Bread, Swedish Meat Balls, 
Italian Spaghetti, Borscht, Gefillte Fish, Oriental 
Sweets, American Cookies, and others. The home 
and family living consultant, classroom teacher, 
and children worked together in caring for the 
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foods as required and in setting up the tables in 
real smorgasbord style. The sampling of exotic 
foreign dishes was a real treat. But in addition to 
the gastronomic satisfactions, the activity provided 
an opportunity to work co-operatively with their 
parents on a school project, to gain knowledge of 
the foods and food products of European countries, 
and to gain an appreciation for American food 
tastes whose origins lie in Europe. 


Foods Related to School Activities 

In a primary grade, the study of the seashore 
revealed certain living things that could be used 
as food. The classroom teacher arranged with the 
home and family living consultant for some shell 
fish—clams, shrimp, oysters—that the children 
could see, examine, and prepare for tasting. Along 
with the problem of solving the clam’s seemingly 
impenetrable doors, the children also added to 
their experience the making and tasting of a clam 
dip, sandwich spread, and oyster stew. They be- 
came acquainted and impressed with another basic 
food. 

Building food choices in connection with class 
studies will reflect in the eating of snacks and the 
planning of their class parties and refreshments. 
No longer will they choose just the traditional, 
familiar party foods but will repeat some of the 
new foods they liked. 

Snacks and parties can be very valuable means 
for the teaching and the practice of good nutrition. 
These activities are very happy concerns of chil- 
dren and are present on each grade level. Here, 
too, we can develop sequential learnings. Knowl- 
edge of healthy eating can begin with snack time 
and parties in kindergarten and the first grade by 
providing simple, basic foods. In the second, 
third, and fourth grades children can plan and 
prepare healthful refreshments for class parties. 
By the fifth grade the habit of desiring and plan- 
ning healthful refreshments should be well estab- 
lished. By the sixth grade the children should be 
ready to assume responsibility for planning, shop- 
ping, preparing, and serving healthful refreshments 
for snacks or parties. From this, knowledge can 
grow and radiate into developing correct patterns 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

Class or student groups can help other classes 
initiate or re-enforce the teaching of nutrition and 
health. One group of sixth-grade girls who had en- 
gaged in a discussion of health habits in general 
as affecting personal appearance saw how they 
might prepare an assembly program around the 
showing of a film on “Good Health Practices” and 
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present it to the entire school. The classroom 
teacher assisted in the preparation of the program 
following a conference with the home and family 
living consultant. 

The health assembly was presented twice, first to 
the primary grades and later to the upper grades. 
The assembly was opened with an introduction 
telling about some health posters to be read and 
the film to be shown. The posters were read and 
enjoyed because the reading material rhymed. The 
children grasped the points in an easy way. Next, 
the film was introduced and some of the important 
things to look for were mentioned. Then three 
girls formed a panel to answer questions with the 
school nurse as a consultant to answer the more 
difficult questions. The student group received 
many letters from the other classes telling of dis- 
cussions that followed the showing of the film. 


Classroom Equipment for Food Preparation 

When food preparation takes place in the class- 
room, the lesson plans should include the physical 
set-up of the room from the point of health. Tables 
and desks to be used should be covered with clean 
paper and children’s hands washed before the 
lesson. 

Directions for little children need to be very 
clear and brief. Children should be alerted to the 
practice of the safety measures needed during the 
lesson. Learning points should also be brief. Total 
learnings will accumulate after parts are learned 
gradually and systematically. 

In the early developmental stages of our nutri- 
tion education program we were also confronted 
with the problems of program scope and equip- 
ment. Not having a course of study available, we 
had to develop one through experimentation and 
study. We emerged slowly from time-limited and 
isolated projects into a program integrated directly 
with the growth of children and the ongoing class- 
room program. 

Equipment posed an even bigger problem. Tak- 
ing the primary grades into a large laboratory 
proved fruitless—the equipment was too big, the 
room too far away from home base for security, 
and the stoves too dangerous. The next alternative 
was to take the food preparation into the classroom 
and rely upon the hot plate. The children were 
more responsive in their own environment, but the 
hot plate had its shortcomings. It was a slow 
process, the interest was jeopardized, and there 
were many trays to carry to and from the class- 
room. 

In spite of obstacles, enthusiasm continued 
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among the teachers and children for nutrition edu- 
cation via food preparation. It became necessary 
to design a portable unit that could be wheeled 
into the classroom when needed and one that had 
the efficiency of a regular cooking range. Its trial 
use convinced us that the teaching and practice of 
nutrition education does not require a special room. 
With the aid of efficient portable equipment, nutri- 
tion education can function more effectively in the 
classroom where the children are at home, sur- 
rounded by the tools and setting of their everyday 
life. The experience is family-centered and closely 
allied with other learnings in the classroom. 

Our portable stove, as the children call it, is a 
self-contained, electric unit with a cooking, broil- 
ing, and baking oven, plus compartments for basic 
utensils, cutlery and silver, paper goods, and other 
incidentals. It can be wheeled into the classroom 
for on-the-spot cooking or integration of activities 
and operated from any standard 110-volt outlet. 
The unit is made of stainless steel throughout and 
can be maintained with the minimum of time and 
effort. The most important feature is that of 
safety. Unlike the regular cooking range, the por- 
table stove has the surface cooking enclosed. This 
arrangement allows the children to observe the 
cooking process at a convenient level and greatly 
lessens the danger of accidents. The portable unit 
is ideal for elementary schools, for neighborhood- 
type schools, for demonstration classes—for any 
situation where a compact, easily transported piece 
of equipment can be used to carry on a complete 
cooking lesson. 

A frequent problem in cooking classes is what to 
do while the product is cooking. This is com- 
pletely eliminated when the cooking takes place in 
the classroom. The class can either continue re- 
lated activities, such as the copying of the recipe 
to take home to Mother with the sample, the ar- 
ranging of the classroom furniture for the “tasting 
party,” the studying of the spelling and arithmetic 
suggested by the recipe, work sheets on the recipe, 
procedure and nutrition facts, or carrying on dis- 
cussion of a particular principle such as action of 
yeast when bread is made, beginning research, or 
cleanup, or the next scheduled study can be started 
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and continued until the product is ready. Thus, 
the cooking is not an isolated experience. The 
situation is comparable to a normal home situation 
where other activities are taking place during the 


preparation of foods. 


Teacher Preparation 


Classroom teachers are very much interested in 
nutrition education and are very eager for effective 
results. Often, however, lack of this type of train- 
ing in college makes them insecure in planning 
lessons and activities and interpreting nutrition lan- 
guage. They are confused by the current fad of 
dieting and food adv ertising. They need a home 
economist for reference and assistance just as they 
need the art and other departments for specialized 
assistance. 

The addition of a home economist to the staff in 
the elementary school is desirable and would be 
an invaluable asset to the classroom teachers, chil- 
dren, parents, the entire school, and home eco- 
nomics education. The home economist could serve 
as a consultant and a teacher. She could work in 
a variety of ways. Circumstances, the classroom 
teacher's need and past experiences would deter- 
mine the best possible service. She could engage 
in teacher or pupil consultation, class discussion, 
committee work, classroom visitation, demonstra- 
tion, or classroom teaching. The classroom teacher 
would continue the emphasis and practice of nutri- 
tion throughout the year through class studies, 
lunch at school, snacks, parties, picnics, parent teas, 
class plays, field trips, breakfast, food gifts, and 
food problems. 

Parents should be included through class meet- 
ings and conferences so that they could provide 
opportunities at home to strengthen and extend 
the school learnings. 

In conclusion, I must add that the practices de- 
scribed are very limited in comparison to the in- 
exhaustible mine of suggestions of various types 
that could be described, space permitting. Many 
years of experience have proved to us that the 
elementary school presents an ideal situation to 
begin and nurture nutrition and family living edu- 
cation. The returns are most gratifying. 


Extension’s Preconvention Meeting 


The Extension Service Section of the American Home Economics Association 
is planning to hold a one-day preconvention meeting in Philadelphia on 


Monday, June 23, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


The program includes a 


luncheon speaker and fashion show, professional and sightseeing tours, and 


discussion groups for specialists. 


What makes a technique modern? Appealing to students? How to present techniques 
to catch the interests of teen-agers? What spells popularity for the new techniques? These 
are the questions teachers ask and the authors of the following three articles attempt to 
answer. All show that basic to today’s good techniques are management and skill in 
grasping the technique that best serves the requirements and, shall we say, the pleasures 
of management? Clear also is the criterion that techniques add to the possibilities of 
family companionship and family relationships—that they introduce young students to 
the joys of creativity and the satisfactions of skillful workmanship. 


Are Your Food Classes Keeping Up with the Times? 


HERE'S a new day dawning .. .” That's 

the beginning of a song that keeps running 
through my head. It’s a song of several decades 
ago, I believe, but the line is truer today than 
ever before. This is a fast-changing world, so 
fast-changing that we all have difficulty keeping 
up with it. In the realm of home economics, 
more specifically in the field of food, there seems 
to be something new coming up every day so that 
a homemaking teacher has a man-sized job keeping 
her curriculum in step with the times. 

Four major changes in the food field are certain 
to influence today’s home economics teaching: 


Revolutionary methods of merchandising 


foods is one. Today's shopper is being turned 
loose in the most fabulous Wonderland of foods 
in history. With the typical supermarket’s several 
thousand square feet of floor space jammed with 
more than 6,000 products, this girl needs help! 
There is convenience in self-service, but there is 
also confusion for the uneducated. 

Gone are the days, for example, when the young 
shopper could ask her fruit man to pick out the 
best melon or apples or get the friendly butcher's 
advice on cut and preparation of meat. There 
isn’t always a produce man around to smell or 
shake the melon; and most of the meat and poultry 
is pre-cut, packaged, and neatly labeled by variety, 
weight, and price. It’s simple to find the varieties 
of meat with which she is already familiar, but 
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there are many cuts in those display cases to which 
she needs an introduction. 

Here’s where you, her teacher, can be of service. 
Teach her how to use those various cuts of meat— 
how to get the most flavor out of both the expensive 
and the inexpensive. Teach her how to use the 
variety meats—liver, kidneys, heart, and so forth. 

A recent survey of young homemakers showed 
that an appalling number of them serve their fami- 
lies ground beef three to four times a week. Now, 
there is nothing wrong with ground beef; but surely, 
with the wonderful selection of meat cuts avail- 
able today, no family should be so limited in its 
meat menu. One reason for this limitation is that 
the homemaker does not always know how to pre- 
pare the less familiar economy cuts—or even the 
more expensive for that matter. Teach her the 
basics—roasting, frying, broiling, braising, but show 
her how to stretch meats and poultry in casseroles, 
timbales, and pies. Show her, too, how to get 
variety into her menu with today’s popular dishes 
—goulash, Stroganoff, scallopines, curries. 

Pointers on the selection and use of fruits and 
vegetables—canned, frozen, and fresh—are also 
needed. This brings us to our second point of in- 
fluence: 
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Modern Processed Foods 

Only the old-fashioned snub the high-quality 
canned, frozen, and dehydrated foods. Improved 
processing methods preserve flavor, color, and tex- 
ture in canned and frozen fruits and vegetables 
and offer them at reasonable prices. While fresh 
produce—when really fresh and properly handled— 
is a delight on any table, the canned and frozen 
varieties can save time and money and guarantee 
uniformly fine flavor. But even these processed 
foods must be handled properly. 

Do your students know, for example, that the best 
way to cook a canned vegetable like peas, beans, 
or carrots is not to dump solids and liquid into a 
saucepan, but to boil down the liquid until it’s 
a third its original volume, add seasonings (salt, 
pepper, perhaps an herb, and butter), and then 
only add the vegetables. The vegetable does not 
need to be “cooked,” but simply heated in the 
seasoned liquid. Preparing it in this way maintains 
the original texture and prevents a watery dish. 

Frozen vegetables should be cooked, covered, 
over low to medium heat, with a minimum amount 
of water until tender-crisp, not mushy. If the pack 
is still frozen, the ice crystals usually provide ample 
moisture for steaming over low heat. 

The hundreds of “ready-to-serve” foods on to- 
day’s market have a place in the classroom, too. 
They open the door to your students’ being more 
creative than ever before. Just because one starts 
with a ready-processed product, imaginative cook- 
ing does not go out the door. 

The use of convenience foods in the classroom 
is also a big boon to meal planning. The assign- 
ment of preparing complete meals rather than indi- 
vidual dishes within a class period has been a trend 
in home economics classes for some years; but the 
problem seems to be the 40 to 50 minutes’ time 
limit on such preparation. By using recipes calling 
for convenience foods, you'll find it quite possible 
for the girls to prepare a complete meal, eat it, and 
clean the kitchen, all before the bell. Remember— 
you're training future homemakers who will prob- 
ably be coming home at five o'clock and putting 
dinner on the table at six, and probably combining 
meal preparation with exchange of the day’s news 
with husband or family. Young homemakers will 
be using convenience foods no matter what; the 
wise teacher points the way to better meals via the 
modern road. 

The limited amount of time today’s student has 
to spend in the home economics department is in- 
dicative of the shortened time she'll have (or want) 
to spend in her own kitchen. Today's feminine 
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labor force is composed of more working wives 
than single girls, and usually this woman with a 
double-life is spending less and less time in the 
kitchen. Yet she still enjoys turning out a dish 
that marks her as creative. You can help by show- 
ing her how, with the help of convenience foods, 
she can serve highly imaginative dinners in the 
shorter length of time. 

Cooking with soup is a good example. Canned 
condensed soups are the starting point for sauces 
that a few years ago took a master chef to prepare 
. . . Americanized versions of exotic foreign dishes 

. and dishes heretofore found only on the menus 
of restaurants and homemakers well versed in the 
art of cookery. Dishes like Chicken Divan, Chicken 
Delmonico, Veal Paprika, and many others are the 
young homemaker’s to serve in short order when 
she relies on condensed soups and other conveni- 
ence foods as ingredients. 

Help in teaching these short cuts to glamorous 
foods is free for the asking from the home economics 
test kitchens of the nation’s leading food processors. 
They are happy to share their tested and approved 
recipes with you and your students. 

This is not a suggestion to eliminate the funda- 
mentals of cooking—the biscuit making, the white 
sauce preparation, and so forth; but it is a plea to 
balance these with some of the shortcuts to old and 
new favorites. Recognize that many fine “ready- 
to-serve” dishes do come done up in cans or frozen 
packets; and tempt your students to be creative— 
to add a touch of themselves to a dish—by using 
convenience foods as a starter. 


Modern trends in food preferences indi- 
cate another thing you will want to recognize 
in keeping your teaching in step with the times. 
In these days of counting calories, the salad has 
reached unprecedented popularity—even with men! 
And rightly so. For into the salad bowl can go all 
the basic food groups—all the vitamins, minerals, 
and other nutrients so necessary for good health. 
Therefore, the modern food course includes a siza- 
ble unit on salad selection and preparation—the 
choice and handling of greens, the preparation of 
salad dressings, and the varieties of salads from 
which one can choose. Modern transportation and 
refrigeration have opened a whole new world of 
salad ingredients which are fun to try. Can your 
girls recognize or have they tasted avocados, arti- 
chokes, mandarin oranges, romaine, Bibb or lime- 
stone lettuce, to mention just a few? 

With the world a shrinking ball, foreign cookery 
is becoming more and more popular. Dishes like 
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pizza and chop suey are tops on the teen-age hit 
parade. Restaurants all around every town feature 
spaghetti and ravioli, chicken cacciatore, mine- 
strone, chow mein, and beef goulash. These dishes 
from other lands appeal to the romantic; and who 
are more romantic than the teen-agers? In a few 
short years, when they marry and set their own 
tables, foreign favorites will be their favorites. In- 
tercultural marriages, on the upswing yearly, will 
also broaden their tastes. Because these young 
homemakers will not be slaves to their kitchens, 
American shortcuts, again via condensed soups, 
condiments, biscuit mixes, are called for. 

Nutrition is in the spotlight as never before, and 
this time by choice. As we make a quickening 
move into a scientific, star-studded world, the Amer- 
ican girl will be more receptive to information about 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, and the like. Her de- 
sire for a slender figure and a clear complexion also 
heightens her interest “in what is good for you” as 
well as what is good to eat. Capitalize on this per- 
sonal interest. Make nutrition a living part of your 
teaching. 


Revolutionary changes in kitchen equip- 
ment also influence your classroom procedures. 
True, not every home or even every home economics 
department is equipped with a temperature-con- 
trolled surface unit or a range with a built-in 
internal thermometer. 

Not every kitchen has a food blender or even an 
electric skillet, but more young people are apt to 
want and get these appliances than ever before. 
To make certain these appliances will not be merely 
expensive “gadgets” serving little purpose, you, the 
homemaking teacher, should give your students in- 
structions as to the multiplicity of their uses. Your 
best source of information is the manufacturer— 
usually the manufacturer's home economics depart- 
ment. Often they can supply you with instruction 
and recipe books written on the student level. The 
young husband — even the children — will enjoy 
guiding this automatic cooking, and they will wel- 
come the homemaker’s release from concentrated 
pot-watching. 

The use of top surface temperature-controlled 
cooking units is too complex to go into here; but, 
suffice it to say, complete instructions on their prin- 
ciple of cooking and use should be given before 
they are used in the classroom. The home econo- 
mists of the utility or appliance company which in- 
stalls the equipment will be happy to give you 
advice and demonstrations. They'll explain to you, 
too, the advantages and disadvantages of the differ- 
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ent cooking pots—stainless steel, aluminum, copper, 
glass—on these new surface units, a most important 
factor in their success or failure. Many utility and 
appliance companies will be glad to conduct regular 
workshops either for faculty or for students on the 
use of new appliances. 

Freezing units and freezers have been in use for 
more than a decade, but many homemakers still 
abuse these modern conveniences. Freezers be- 
come the dumping grounds for a hodgepodge of 
leftovers. As a home economics teacher, you can 
show your students how they can use a freezer as 
an aid to menu planning. Many women in modern 
suburbia shop for food once a week—the day hus- 
bands are home to help select the food and tote 
the bundles. If the homemaker plans well, she can 
carry through with well-balanced, attractive meals 
until the next big shopping day. If she doesn't, it 
means hurried trips to the shopping center or im- 
provised meals during the week. 

The freezer can be a big boost to the weekly 
shopper. By planning menus ahead, she can buy 
meats, wrap them in freezer paper or foil in meal- 
size portions, and safely store them until needed. 
When she has a bit of extra time on hand, she 
might whip up some casseroles, meat pies, cup 
cakes, or the like, and freeze them for later use. 
Entire meals can be frozen. Leftover turkey or 
roast, rather than being shoved haphazardly into 
a corner of the freezer, should be sliced or turned 
into turkey a la king, chop suey, or some other 
budget-stretching dish and then frozen for an eve- 
ning when time is at a premium. 

The food field, like everything else these days, 
is a swiftly changing one; but ready and able to 
help you keep up with it are the members of your 
profession in the food processing and kitchen equip- 
ment fields. They are right at the source of the 
changes, right at the production line of new foods 
and new equipment. Because research is a vital 
part of good business today, these home economists 
have the kitchens and the facilities for testing and 
reporting new trends almost as soon as they hap- 
pen. 

Without injecting a ring of commercialism into 
your classrooms, you can call on them for advice 
at any time. They are always willing to help. 

Another source of up-to-the-minute information— 
reliable information—are your professional maga- 
zines, like this one, and the women’s service maga- 
zines. Most of them maintain their own home 
economics staffs who double check on the informa- 
tion sent out by industry and who do much basic 
research on their own. 
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vx x Banish Time Stealers—Create Fashion * x 


HERE are so many demands on one’s time 
that accuracy becomes of paramount impor- 
tance in clothing construction. Grandmother may 
have had time to baste and pin, to achieve excellence 
through trial and error, but Patti Present doesn't. 
There is no time today for self-caused problems. 
Persons who sew realize the need for efficient 
planning in order that their work may be com- 
pleted with the greatest possible speed, yet be 
stylish, well-fitting, and durable. This need of speed 
and accuracy is attracting a growing number of 
seamstresses to the cut-to-fit, follow-the-grain school 
of sewing. 


Cut to Fit x& Follow the Grain 

Cutting-to-fit is not nearly as difficult as it sounds. 
Everyone knows her own idiosyncrasies, the places 
where her measurements deviate from standard. 
It is simple and easy to adjust for these variations 
before cutting. When making something, a keen 
appraisal by eye, backed by a tape measure, will 
tell just where the pattern is to be trimmed or ex- 
panded. 

Grandmother knew about cutting on the grain, 
but eliminating stretching, a department in which 
she frequently erred, is a modern development. 
It's doubtful if she ever even heard of staystitching. 


Save Time 
It’s admitted that Grandmother could turn a fine 
seam, but Patti Present has some gadgets at her 
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disposal which eliminate guesswork and take a lot 
of time-consuming tediousness out of sewing. 

Her electric machine does most of her work. 
Proper use of a stitching guide on the machine as- 
sures uniform, even seams. It takes only a moment 
to secure stitch. The machine even bastes if Patti 
is uncertain of her original pattern adjustment. Zip- 
pers go in zip, zip, zip. 

Working in units keeps the work organized at 
every step, eliminates unnecessary handling, and 
thus speeds construction. 

Knowing what to sew is as important as knowing 
how to sew. Fashions today are exciting and con- 
troversial. Fluidity of line is evident in the tapered 
chemise, blouson, dome, oval shape, and the trian- 
gular look. Each presents a challenge. 

Whatever the silhouette, directional stitching is 
important. In flared skirts this is from hem to 
waistline; in tapered, the reverse is true. 


Line Those Lines 

The advent of fluid lines and continued popular- 
ity of slim skirts give facings and linings increased 
emphasis. Flying in the face of most instructions, 


Clean finished facings are stitched and understitched to neckline and sleeve edges. This prevents seams from 
showing by keeping them on inside of garment. 
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it is time saving to clean finish the facings first, then 
attach and understitch to hold them in place. Neck- 
line facings are put on before side seams are stitched 
and sleeve facings before sleeve seams are stitched. 

The new styles require linings to help them keep 
their shape. In bodices and chiffon skirts, fabric 
and lining are staystitched together an eighth of an 
inch from all edges. Thenceforth they are handled 
as one piece. They may be cut at one time, and 
the construction marks need be put only on the 
lining. Partial skirt linings are made this way, too. 

In designer clothes, the skirt and the lining, cut 
exactly alike, are usually made separately, then 
staystitched together three-eights of an inch from 
the edges at zipper opening and waistline. This 
method is particularly advantageous when the skirt 
fabric is prone to stretch more than the lining. 

To relieve strain on the outer fabric, skirt linings 
may be made slightly narrower—with three-quarter- 
inch side seams. This puts the wearing strain on 
the lining instead of the skirt. 


Master the Gusset 

The fluidity of fashions calls for more underarm 
gussets. Two-piece gussets are easy to insert. The 
underarm location is staystitched first, then cut. 
The seam is made by tapering the garment edge 
while the gusset edge remains uniform. Top stitch- 
ing on the garment area, with a shorter stitch at 
the point, adds greater durability. 

Today's fabrics, so rich in color, design, and 
performance, inspire one to sew. There is real 
economy in making good clothes. Satisfaction with 
final results encourages more sewing and saving. 

When a one-piece gusset pattern is indicated, 
convert for easier application. Fold pattern diago- 
nally on underarm line, add seam allowance, and 
cut two 2-piece gussets. 


Maintain usual seam allowance on gusset; staystitched edge of blouse tapers to point. 
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Know Your Fabric 

Yarns, weaves, and finishes impart to each fabric 
its characteristics. Fabrics of different fibers may 
have similar characteristics. It is a challenge to 
teachers to make students understand fabrics and 
how best to use them. 

A sleeveless blouse and skirt may be made prac- 
tically of any fabric. When regulation set-in sleeves 
are made it is better to use a fabric which can be 
shaped easily and molded. Crepes, wools, and 
looser weaves may be shaped in sleeve caps or over 
the hip or bust line. 

Fabrics which resist molding or shaping through 
easing and steam pressing are better when cut to 
shape. Firmly woven or fiber-locked fabrics are 
more satisfactory in other styles of sleeves. Dropped 
shoulder lines with set-in sleeves require a minimum 
of ease for their more gently curved sleeve caps. 
Such firm fabrics also are good in raglan and un- 
mounted sleeves. The latter need gussets for dresses 
fitted into the waistline. 


Study the Professionals 

Although the suggestion may be obvious to those 
interested in creating smart clothes, there is much 
to be learned by observing good ready-mades. 
Professional designers and the makers of custom- 
mades have mastered many tricks involving the 
interrelation of fabric, cut, and construction. It is 
well to cultivate the habit of noting how fabrics of 
various characteristics have been handled by these 
experts at all key points to achieve over-all smart- 
ness, fit, and grace of line. 

Certainly everything one can learn about cur- 
rent fashions and how they are put together helps 
achieve more professional results. It all helps in 
both planning and execution. That's the secret of 
success for smart Patti Present! 


Seaming follows stay- 


stitching; shorten stitches at apex; topstitch on outside close to seam. 


Photos courtesy J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 
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OT too many years ago “the best housekeeper 
in the block” was the woman who put the 
most time and effort into the manual labor of 
keeping her home in order. All too often her 
state of exhaustion following a bout of cleaning was 
the measurement of her skill. Not so today! The 
difference between modern home care and old- 
fashioned drudgery owes much to acceptance of 
efficient new methods, products, and appliances 
designed to lighten work in all areas of the home. 
Like the successful businessman of today, the 
expert homemaker is an executive who employs as 
many time- and labor-saving techniques as her in- 
come and needs justify . . . who uses these helpers 
efficiently and to the fullest extent . . . and who 
investigates and takes advantage of the constant 
stream of improved methods which education, re- 
search, and industry make available to her. And 
like any successful business, housekeeping should 
follow an efficient operating plan or schedule. This 
obviously cannot be the same for all homes, be- 
cause all do not have the same size, location, 
activities, facilities, and standards. Students can 
learn the principles of evaluating their own needs. 


A Maintenance Program 

The annual upheaval known as Spring House- 
cleaning—once accepted as a necessary evil—is as 
out of date as sulfur and molasses. There are cer- 
tain seasonal chores to be done in the spring, of 
course, such as the cleaning of closets when heavy 
clothing and bedding are stored. But a constant 
and continuing program of proper maintenance 
eliminates the period of complete turmoil once 
dreaded by every family. By scheduling a job a 
week so that each room is thoroughly cleaned every 
six weeks or so, it is possible to keep a home looking 
its best all the time. How to establish a logical 
pattern for this kind of house care is a part of 
management—one of the new executive techniques 
of home care. 


Selection of Products 

Closely linked to the planning and scheduling is 
selection of products and equipment to be used. 
With so many different kinds of products for home 
care on the market today, students need to learn 
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the principles that make these materials effective. 
Then they will be able to choose both the products 
and the techniques that will best fit their needs. 

Just as today’s highways solve many driving-in- 
city problems by completely skirting the city so 
today’s homes solve many home care problems by 
eliminating hard-to-clean surfaces and dust-catch- 
ing crevices and by use of uncomplicated surfaces 
and new hard-finish, dirt-repellent materials. New 
techniques concentrate on retaining the beauty 
and protecting the surfaces of these new designs 
and materials as well as on finding easier ways to 
care for traditional surfaces. 

Wherever one looks in the house, there are 
surfaces to be cared for—long expanses of glass to 
be kept bright, walls to be kept free of smudges 
and finger marks, fabrics to be kept colorful and 
crisp, and, basic to all, floors and floor coverings. 

Since floor care is typi-al of the things we have 
been talking about—new materials, new products, 
new labor-saving equipment, regular maintenance 
schedules—let’s consider some specific techniques. 


No Chore, the Floor 


Today, the scrubbing brush and steaming pail of 
caustic suds are as obsolete as the carpet beater, 
the washboard, and the heavy hand iron. Regular 
waxing keeps grit from grinding into a floor—it 
protects the new hard floor coverings, like vinyl, 
from scratches which catch and hold dirt. There- 
fore, the modern homemaker uses wax not only 
for its beautifying and protective qualities but also 
to make floor cleaning easier and less frequent. 

The floor waxing schedule may vary from once 
every few weeks to periods of several months in 
certain rooms, depending on the amount and type 
of traffic. However, waxing should be done at regu- 
lar intervals as needed. When dirt sticks to the 
floor and cannot be removed with a damp mop, and 
when the shine disappears and cannot be brought 
back with buffing, rewaxing is indicated. 

With today’s appliances, floor care can become 
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as simple and automatic as modern laundering, 
cooking, and dishwashing. Unfortunately, many 
women are slow to take advantage of a new method 
which changes a long-established habit of drudgery. 
Men, on the other hand, welcome mechanical work- 
saving devices and delight in trying them. For 
example, a man is quick to acquire a power mower 
for grass which needs cutting only six months of the 
year. Yet his wife may accept the old-fashioned, 
never-ending chore of manual floor care as an inevi- 
table part of housekeeping, and she may consider a 
floor care machine an unnecessary luxury. 

Today girls as well as boys should learn to evalu- 
ate equipment in terms of labor and time saved 
and efficiency of the work accomplished as well as 
in money cost. 


You Can Do It Better, Electrically ! 

Modern electric floor care machines are sturdy, 
practical, and so easy to use that any member of 
the family can lend a hand with the job. These 
appliances require no special wiring or expensive 
installation charges—no skilled service attention. 
One of the newest types can be converted into a rug 
cleaner or a scrubber by changing a brush. 

Cleaning a surface with wax might be compared 
with removing spots from a suit. As you rub the 
stained fabric with a cloth saturated with cleaning 
fluid, the solvent loosens the soil, which is picked up 
by the application cloth. Similarly, a liquid cleaning 
wax contains solvent which loosens stubborn dirt. 
This wax can be applied with a cloth or long- 
handled applier, but the easiest way is with a dis- 
posable pad under the scrubbing attachment of an 
electric polisher. As the wax is rubbed in, the 
loosened dirt is picked up by the pad, and the wax 
goes down on the floor. When dry, the wax is buffed 
with the polishing brush. Traffic areas can be 
cleaned and rewaxed in a few moments whenever 
they are dirty, without doing the entire floor. One 
must remember, of course, that asphalt tile and 
vinyl asbestos require polishing materials which do 
not contain solvent. 

Rugs, too, enjoy new cleaning techniques, pow- 
ered by electricity. A new type of rug-cleaning 
brush for an electric polisher has a center disk of 
polished chrome. The machine glides over the rug 
supported by this revolving disk, leaving the 
plastic bristles of the brush free to work a clean- 
ing compound into the pile. A granular-type 
cleaner is used—a compound of absorbent granules 
saturated with cleaning solvent. As this mixture is 
worked into a carpet, the dirt is loosened by the 
cleaner and is picked up by the solid particles. 
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When the rug is dry the granules holding the soil 
are removed with a vacuum cleaner. This method 
of cleaning should be scheduled at least every few 
months and oftener if needed. This new technique 
supplements the established cleaning with a vacuum 
sweeper. 


Defeat Dust 


No one has yet developed a means of eliminating 
dust from the home, but there are new techniques 
in removing it from exposed surfaces. One of these 
makes use of the spray can that has proved so con- 
venient for many other products. A blend of waxes 
and cleaning agents in a spray can is applied as you 
dust, using only one cloth. This is a speedy process 
because no rubbing is required and there is no wait- 
ing for the solution to dry. The result is a clean 
finish protected with a hard, dry finish. The spray 
is recommended for modern surfaces from furniture 
of all kinds to plastic tile and vinyl upholstery. 
This is another convenience product that has some 
mechanical appeal for other members of the family 
and is simple enough that any youngster who is 
old enough to dust can relieve Mother of this chore. 

There is a continuing stream of new and exciting 
improvements in home care available today. The 
modern homemaker owes it to herself and her 
family to keep abreast of these developments and 
to take advantage of methods that save her time 
and effort. It’s smart to be a home care executive 
and to use the good new ways—they're getting 
better all the time. 


New products and modern labor-saving equipment com- 
bine to lighten and speed up care of the house and its 


furnishings. Here carpeting is being cleaned on the floor. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 24 TO 27 


What's going on at annual meeting this year? 
For one thing—eye openers! In fact, three wonder- 
ful ones to make it more than worth while to get 
an early start on those crowded convention days. 
More about other events next month—today we're 
introducing the eye openers. 


Lilly Daché is such a glamorous personality in 
the world of beauty and fashion, it’s hard to believe 
she’s real, and even harder to realize that all of us 
will have an opportunity to see her and to hear her 
talk about “Are Women Finished?” at the Friday 
morning eye opener. 

Born in southern France, Mme. Daché began 
her career with a milliner aunt in Bordeaux. When 
her extraordinary talent for designing became ob- 
vious to her family, she was sent to Paris to con- 
tinue training with Reboux, the great milliner of the 
day. She came to America soon after four years 
with Reboux. In the U. S., the voung French mil- 
liner’s talent soon skyrocketed her to success and 
fame. When the Daché building on 57th street 
was opened in 1937, it was the first New York build- 
ing ever dedicated to hats. With her husband, 
Jean Despres, executive vice-president of Coty, Inc., 
Madame Daché lives in a penthouse in this build- 
ing and on the Despres farm in Bedford Village, 
New York. 


Lilly Daché 
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While Lilly Daché brought French millinery and 
talent to America, Barbara Sampson, the Thurs- 
day morning eye opener, is one of us who took 
American home economics and something of the 
American way of life to Poland and Greece. Last 
summer, she set up the frozen food demonstration 
in the United States Exhibits at International Trade 
Fairs in Poland and Greece. She will tell of her 
experiences in “Twenty-six Days Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” Trade fairs in other countries and the 
purposes of U. S. participation in them will be 
shown visually in a film, “Uncle Sam Goes to the 
Fairs,” produced by the Office of International 
Trade Fairs. This color documentary film will be 
a part of the eye opener program. 

In her home economics career, Miss Sampson 
has worked as a dietitian, as director of kitchen 
activities in the home service department of General 
Mills, and in the Extension Service in California. 
She is now product representative for the Birds- 
eye Division of General Foods—a position that 
covers a wide range of activities both in her office 
and as a representative of the company at meet- 
ings and conventions. When she journeyed to Po- 
land and Greece to represent all frozen food com- 
panies last summer, she was, in effect, acting as an 
ambassador of good will for an entire industry and 
a whole country. 

Miss Sampson has a bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Minnesota and completed 
her dietetic internship at the University of Mich- 
igan. 


The charm of local color in the form of folk music 

from the Delaware Valley is the treat in store for 
Wednesday — with a singer as attractive as the 
music she presents. Emeline Clayton Weakley, 
music consultant of the division of fine arts of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, will be the star of the 
Wednesday program. Her ballads with guitar will 
include music of early settlers, patriotic music of 
Philadelphia origin, industrial, and present-day 
songs. Mrs. Weakley is also a music analyst and 
the producer of music appreciation television shows. 


All of the eye opener sessions will be held in 
the Philadelphia Convention Hall. Following the 
Wednesday and Thursday programs, there will 
be 45 minutes free for us to visit exhibits before 
the section meetings. On Friday, the AHEA 
council and the closing general session will follow 
the eye opener. 

This year the subject-matter sections will hold 
their business meetings in the morning and their 
program meetings in the afternoon on Wednesday. 
The professional sections will hold business meet- 
ings in the morning and programs in the afternoon 
on Thursday. 

The tentative program on the opposite page lists 
the official activities of our week in Philadelphia. 


Emeline Clayton Weakley 


Harold Haliday Costain 
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Tentative Program 


monday 


9 to 12 noon 
9 to 12 noon 


12 to 4:00 p.m. 


49TH ANNUAL MEETING OF AHEA 


june 23 


Executive board meeting 

State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA council 

Joint luncheon and meeting of executive 
board and state presidents’ and coun- 
cilors’ unit 

College clubs mixer 

Registration begins 


tuesday + june 24 


9 to 10:00 a.m. 


10:30 am. 


Special meetings of committees and sec- 
tions’ officers and committees 

General Session—Living with the Changes 
of the Space Age 

Eric JOHNSTON 

Reviewing Our Orbit 

BEATRICE PAOLUCCI 

Visit exhibits 

Reception at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art 


Liberty Bell 


Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Florence M. Reiff 


Flora Dowler 


Miss Dowler is president of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association, hostess association 
for the annual meeting. Miss Reiff is president of 
the Delaware Home Economics Association, whose 
members are assisting with annual meeting assign- 


ments. 


wednesday + june 25 


9 to 9:45 a.m. 


10:30 to 12 noon 
12:15 p.m. 

2 to 4:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


thursday + 


7 to 8:30 a.m. 
9 to 9:45 a.m. 


10:30 to 12 noon 
12:15 p.m. 

2 to 4:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


Eye opener—Songs along the Delaware 
EMELINE CLAYTON WEAKLEY 
Subject-matter sections’ business meetings 
Alumnae luncheons 

Subject-matter sections and college clubs 
General session (open to the public)— 
National Issues in Education Today 
Joun R. Mayor 


june 26 


Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 

Eye opener—Come to the Fair 
Film—Uncle Sam Goes to the Fairs 
Twenty-six Days behind the Iron Curtain 
BARBARA SAMPSON 

Professional sections’ business meetings 
Alumnae luncheons 

Professional sections and college clubs 
Omicron Nu tea 

Kappa Omicron Phi tea 

AHEA business and council meeting 


+ friday + june 27 


9 to 9:30 a.m. 


9:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. to 
12:15 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 
2:30 to 5:00 p.m. 


Eye opener—Are Women Finished? 
Luy Dacné 

AHEA council meeting 

General session 

The People and FAO 

B. R. Sen 

It’s in the News—Is It a Fact? 

The Food We Eat 

E. Neice TopHunter 

The Money We Spend 

Maser 

Professional trips 

State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA council 


saturday ® june 28—Meeting of AHEA executive board 
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Why I chose home economics . . . 


Tribute to a Home Economics Mother 


M interest in homemaking had its begin- 
ning long before I started to school. The 
credit for stimulating this natural interest goes to 
one person—my mother. 

Like every small child, I had a natural curiosity 
to imitate the things which occupied so much of 
Mother's time. When she was mixing cookies and 
found me on a chair by her side with little hands 
on the mixing spoon, she never discouraged me 
by placing me on the floor and saying, “Go play 
with your toys; I must get these in the oven.” This 
is too often the case and thus the child’s natural 
instinct for learning homemaking techniques is 
hindered. Instead she encouraged me to help her, 
and soon I was making simple dishes by myself 
with the help of a recipe reader. And, oh, what 
satisfaction and feeling of security it gives one 
within the family circle when she can say, “I baked 
these cookies all by myself, Daddy.” 

Whenever we shopped in a neighboring town 
where my mother had taught home economics for 
four years, everyone seemed to know her. Those 
who had been her students would talk over some 
of their experiences in class or tell how they were 
still using a certain recipe she had given them. 
But they would always emphasize how much they 
had learned in her classes, how they had enjoyed 
it, or how they were really putting it to practice 
in their own homes now. I thought this must have 
been a very happy, interesting, and challenging 
career that my mother had chosen. Why couldn't 
I do the same thing some day? 

“What’s wrong with my cake?” or “How do I 
refinish furniture?” were just a few of the questions 
asked my mother over the telephone or by visitors 
in our home seeking her advice. Four-H Club 
members would walk to our home with pattern 
and material in their arms and knock at the door 
for help and guidance. I, too, went to Mother for 
help, but I kept wondering why others in the 
community came to her and respected her decisions 
and judgments so highly. And I began to dream 
of the time when I, too, could be sought after and 
give a guiding light to others and perhaps make 
their lives a little brighter. 


Mary Detlor Bloch 


Mrs. Bloch is a graduate of Stout State College 
in Me . Wise . in the class of 1954. 
She is now teaching ig economics in the Wild 
Rose (Wisconsin) High School. Her mother, Eva 
Sawyer Detlor, was a 1922 home economics grad- 
uate of Central State Teachers College at Stevens 
Point. 


While we worked together in our family kitchen, 
my mother never missed the opportunity to do 
some teaching in an interesting manner. She 
explained how bread raised, the chemical change 
when a cake bakes, or the principles of egg cookery. 
Often at this time her college laboratories were 
brought up in the discussion in explaining some 
experiment or fact of cooking. And I thought, oh, 
what fun to go to college and learn the chemistry 
which goes on within the kitchen. 

But most important she made the tasks of home- 
making seem very enjoyable. Even dishwashing 
was fun while I learned the words and we sang 
the songs popular during World War I. It is hard 
for me to understand why some people complain 
so about dishwashing—because that is the time to 
whistle and sing. This wonderful attitude toward 
the homemaking tasks made a happy home and 
made daily life more like a game than work. And 
what is more important than a happy home where 
good friends come in? There is no substitute for 
a good mother in spite of all our advancement in 
science. And I, too, wanted to help others under- 
stand the values of good family relations in a 
happy, co-operative home. 

Therefore, before starting school, I was deter- 
mined to study home economics—not because 
Mother told me I should but because of her 
wonderful example. This career looked a long 
way off, back there in grade school, but it has 
since become a reality. And anything good is worth 
waiting and working for. I sincerely believe that 
home economics is the ultimate of training, not 
only for a career to help others make their homes 
happier places in which to live but because there 
is no better preparation for marriage and home- 


making itself. 
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Communication through a Memorandum 


WARENESS of the influence, desirable or 
otherwise, of memorandums in interpreting 
home economics came to me, I think, rather sud- 
denly. Practically every day I write many mem- 
orandums, but at one point I began to wonder if I 
knew why I wrote them, if I had given sufficient 
thought as to what I really wanted or expected 
from the person to whom I sent them. I began 
asking my professional colleagues how they felt 
about memorandums—those they sent and those 
they received. Have you ever asked yourself, “How 
many memorandums do I write in a month, a year? 
To whom do I write them? Why?” You may say 
you write a great many, to many different kinds 
of people, but perhaps they are written mostly to 
your boss, to your associates and subordinates, and 
perhaps a few to members of committees for which 
you act as chairman. You will think of other peo- 
ple who receive your memorandums but, generally 
speaking, they can be fitted into one of these 
categories. 


Why Memorandums 


Now why do you write a memorandum? There 
are all kinds of reasons. You can't see the person; 
therefore, you write what you want to tell him. 
You believe it saves time in the end, and, further- 
more, you will make a carbon and have a record 
of what you said. No one will be able to say you 
said something that you didn’t! You may use a 
memorandum as a way of reporting to your staff, 
or your superior, a meeting of national, state, or 
local significance. Sometimes a memorandum is 
used to ask for something. You may think if you 
ask in person for a special consideration, financial 
or otherwise, you will be refused, but if you state 
some facts the receiver can mull over, the decision 
may go in your favor. Someone may ask your 
opinion of an article or a proposition, or he may 
ask you for suggestions for the agenda of a meet- 
ing or for a speaker for a meeting. Your answer 
is likely to be in the form of a memorandum. 

In summary then, memorandums are written to 
people to tell them something that is important to 
you, not necessarily important to them. What 
makes your memorandum stand out to the person 


A. June Bricker 


Miss Bricker is the director of the Home Economics 
Bureau of the Health and Welfare Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in New 
York. This article is one of a series on com- 
munications and its many uses and techniques. 


who is receiving it? No matter who the receiver is, 
the chances are he is quite wrapped up in his own 
job and his own ideas. 


MEMORANDUM 


To Dmecror Dare August 14, 1957 
Child Welfare Division 
From Home Economist Supyecr Recertifications 


This selection of foster home recertifications is a very 
interesting one. One finds a variety of homes and it is 
reassuring to know we have such sincere people caring 
for our children. With such homes children should de- 
velop a pattern of living for themselves that will bring 
happiness to them and later to their families. 

These case recordings surely give one a feeling that the 
case worker really knows her foster parents and that she 
stands ready to aid them with problems as they arise 

In this group of foster home recertifications I again 
feel the lack of information around food. I realize it can 
be very threatening to a foster mother but it is such a 
normal topic of conversation that one almost feels it is 
purposely being neglected. In one of the recertifications 
FH, L, the record states, “Mrs. L has had several prob- 
lems with Mary connected with her feeding habits as the 
However, the foster 
Here the 
home economist feels was an opportunity to uncover the 
pattern of living this family share around food. One won- 
ders whether the child was having the food needed for a 


baby seems to get indigestion easily. 
mother has never emphasized the problem.” 


child one month old. 

I also wonder about the experiences given to our chil- 
dren that will help them to develop skills for later life 
Perhaps all this is recorded in the child’s case record. 
What kinds of responsibilities is the child given? How is 
the child being trained to handle money? Does time 
have value in the home and how does the child value 
time? How does he use it? 

I, of course, was very much interested in the cases 
from the basic board rate (home allowance) viewpoint. 
It can be very helpful to me in this area to read these 
studies. Thank you for sharing them with me. 
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To Second Vice-President 
From Home Economist 


July 21, 1958 


We have discussed my attending the International Con- 
gress on Home Economics being held for the first time in 
the United States at the University of Maryland. You 
know I have been chairman of a committee to arrange 
professional tours in New York City for 250 foreign home 
economists on July 21, 1958. 

Our tour is part of a week's educational trip prior to 
the Congress which includes visits to Penn State Uni- 
versity, Juniata College in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, a 
County Extension Service in Pennsylvania, and a high 
school home economics department. More wanted to 
take the week's tour, but the limitation of 250 had to 
be made. 

In New York our responsibility has been to arrange 
tours that will give some insight into the kinds of work 
done by home economists in business and in social wel- 
fare and public health agencies. 

The final copy of these 17 tours is attached. Each tour 
allows for 15 guests, accompanied by three of our mem- 
bers as guides and hostesses. Since we are using public 
transportation, and—who knows—in July someone may 
be overcome by the heat, we felt three hostesses were 
not too many! 

I hesitate to call attention to any particular tour—they 
are all important. Reviewing the kinds of agencies and 
businesses which employ home economists and reading 
the short description of what will be offered on the tour 
may familiarize you with the diversity of home economics 
competencies. Of course, you are more aware of the 
health and welfare agencies like the Institute of Physical 
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Re: Professional Tour for Foreign Home Economists Prior to International Congress on Home Economics, 


April 2, 1958 


Medicine and Rehabilitation, the New York Hospital, 
Union Health Center, Seamen’s Institute, Community 
Council, Community Service Society, the New York City 
Health and Welfare Departments, the businesses con- 
cerned with food products and promotion of food prod- 
ucts, and the women’s magazines. 

In our conversations I've been remiss in saying much 
about the home economist in the clothing, fashion, and 
textile industries. You will notice, however, that of the 
54 places to be visited 15 of them are related to this im- 
portant industry. Sears, Roebuck and Company has an 
extensive Textile Testing Laboratory as well as pattern 
design department, as noted on Tour III. Home eco- 
nomics in pattern companies is well represented at Sim- 
plicity, Vogue, and McCall's. Textile corporations such 
as Celanese Chemstrand and Tennessee Eastman use 
home economists in the creative and promotional aspects 
of textiles. 

You will note, too, that at a number of the places coffee, 
luncheon, or tea will be served with the compliments of 
the company or agency. Our company is part of Tour IL. 
In addition to learning about the program of the Home 
Economics Bureau in the Health and Welfare Division, 
the guests will visit the kitchens and cafeterias. 

Our national, state, and local home economics associa- 
tions are especially appreciative of this opportunity to 
share these experiences and in some measure, at least, 
interpret the American way of life through our profes- 
sion of home economics in health, education, welfare, 


and industry. 


Here are two examples of actual memorandums 
from two home economists—one in a social welfare 
agency * and the other with business. The oppor- 
tunity for the first memorandum was made possible 
through previous work done with the Child Wel- 
fare Department in establishing allowances for 
children under foster care.* 

Periodically these money allowances and stand- 
ards must be restudied. The director of this de- 
partment discussed with the home economist a 
study one of the supervisors had made, and ques- 
tions were raised about some of the findings. Fol- 


* The author is indebted to Ruth Hayes of the Westchester 
(New York) Department of Family and Child Welfare for 
permission to use one of her memorandums. 

* An article explaining this process appears in Children 2, 
No. 3 (May-June, 1955), published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


lowing the conference, additional case material 
was sent to the home economist to give her a 
better understanding of the total situation. The 
memorandum reproduced here was sent from the 
home economist to the director. You will note 
that only the last paragraph actually was really 
“necessary,” but if the home economist had an- 
swered with only this paragraph, she might have 
received another group of records to review or she 
might not. One thing is sure, the memorandum 
would have gone over the desk without much 
notice. Instead, the director read this memoran- 
dum, discussed it with the administrators, sent 
it to each one of ten supervisors. This sparked 
thinking, not only among administrators but 
among the entire casework staff, about basic living 
patterns that exist in foster homes. 

To quote the director, “Have we tended to over- 
emphasize the emotional value without realizing 
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how these practical problems of home management 
can affect the eligibility and capacity of foster 
parents to be really adequate parents?” The re- 
sults from this memorandum have already shown 
the value of making use of opportunities to express 
the viewpoint of the home economist. She con- 
tinues to write memorandums about recertifications 
sent to her. At the suggestion of the director, the 
home economist reads the foster child’s case rec- 
ord to find out whether some of these questions 
that were raised in the memorandum are actually 
being evaluated by staff in their recertification of 
foster parents. This will aid the home economist 
to understand in what areas the staff may need 
assistance in coping with the practical aspects of 
home management evaluation. 

The second memorandum is concerned with re- 
porting the professional tours for foreign home 
economists which will be in New York City July 
21, prior to the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics. 

Awareness that memorandums communicate at- 
titudes as well as facts brings added responsibilities 
and makes us more conscious of the need to im- 
prove our communications skills and techniques. 


Evaluation 


We need to be more critical in evaluating our 
own memorandum. 


pp. 122-127.] 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH A MEMORANDUM 


More Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics 


[The following information should be added to the list published in the February Jovurnat, 


What is its real purpose? 

Will what we say change the attitudes or actions 
of the receiver? 

What are we saying? 

What is it we want to say? 

Will the words we use convey the meanings we 
intend? 

What can the receiver read into our memorandum 
which we do not mean to be there? 

What understanding and attitudes does the re- 
ceiver already have of the subject about which 
we wish to communicate? 

The answers to these questions influence the 
kind of memorandum we want to write. Do we 
know when to take advantage of the opportunities 
to interpret when we write a memorandum, or 
do we give only the obvious facts? 

The memorandum is an important channel of 
communication. Through our abilities to use the 
written word, an effective memorandum can help 
to interpret the significance of our profession to the 
people in positions of policy-making. By what we 
say and how we say it, the concise, yet friendly, 
memorandum can communicate facts and attitudes 
about the contributions home economists can make 
to home and family life through the avenues of 
business, social welfare and public health, to- 
gether with formal and informal educational agen- 
cies. 


Teachers College 


Columbia University F 
New York 27, N. Y. 
Dr. Laura W. Drummond (D) s 
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ments. 


lowa State College 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 


Purdue University 


Copies of the total list of “Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, 


Add General Foods Fellowship to be used 


for graduate work in home economics— 
$3000 (Code #6 under Col. N in the Feb- 
ruary Journat list) 
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headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., on individual 
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ARS Information Division 


Home ovens and griddles provide most of the 
baked goods—except bread and products like rolls, 
sweet buns, and doughnuts—served by housekeep- 
ing families in this country, according to data ob- 
tained in the nation-wide food consumption survey 
made in the spring of 1955. 

Three out of four families, during the survey 
week, baked 1 or more of 11 specified foods—bread, 
rolls, gingerbread, biscuits, griddlecakes or waffles, 
cornbread, muffins, pie crust, cake with and without 
fat, and cookies. About half of the families that did 
no baking that week had baked in the preceding 
month, and three-fourths had baked in the preced- 
ing year. 

These and other high lights on home baking in 
present-day food management have been sum- 
marized by the household economics research divi- 
sion. A more comprehensive analysis on home 


baking, now in press, will comprise the thirteenth 
in the series of survey reports. It will give tabular 


data on home baking classified by urban, farm, and 
rural nonfarm groupings, by income and by size of 
household, and by geographic regions. 

Of the 11 items, cake with fat was baked by more 
families—36 per cent—than any other, and bis- 
cuits—baked by 31 per cent—were a close second. 

Use of mixes for the 11 items varied but was con- 
sistently higher in city than in rural households. 
Mixes were used during the week by 53 per cent of 
the city families that baked cake with fat and by 
72 per cent that baked cake with no fat. Com- 
parable rural figures were 33 and 41 per cent. 

Home baking has declined, especially in farm 
areas. The greatest decrease has been in baking 
bread and rolls, which take the most time to pre- 
pare. Bread is now baked in only 3 per cent of city 
homes and only 15 per cent of rural homes. 


Since “Home Freezing of Fruits and Vege- 
tables” came off the Government press in 1951, 
more than three million copies have been printed 
and the original plates have worn out. The human 
nutrition research division, which based this popu- 
lar-style booklet on its research, has now reissued it 
with minor revisions. 

Single copies of “Home Freezing of Fruits and 
Vegetables,” HG-10, may be obtained free from the 


Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Five commonly accepted principles of learning 
are increasingly being used to make nutrition teach- 
ing effective for elementary school children. 

Application of these techniques to nutrition 
teaching has recently been given by Willa Vaughn 
Tinsley of Texas Technological College in Nutrition 
Committee News, which is issued for nutrition lead- 
ers by the ARS Institute of Home Economics in 
consultation with the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Nutrition Education and School Lunch. 

The following summary gives a general idea of 
how the five principles are being applied: 

1. Place emphasis on the individual—in terms 
and ways he can understand, help the child to find 
out what his own eating practices are, what is good 
about them, and what changes will improve them. 

2. Place emphasis on the learner's processes— 
children want to grow “big”; accent the foods that 
will most help them do this; after a child knows his 
own foed practices, create further readiness for 
learning by giving him a goal toward which to aim 
by acquainting him with guides, such as the Food- 
for-Fitness plan; co-ordinate learner, school, and 
home goals by teamwork among leaders, parents, 
and pupils. 

3. Place emphasis on human relations—let the 
child be comfortable in his food pattern, fitting his 
good habits into a total good food pattern. 

4. Place emphasis on involvement—let the learner 
do for himself, from the initial food habit survey 
through successive stages of nutrition learning: ani- 
mal experimentation, acquaintance with reliable 
sources of information and guides for good eating, 
tasting new and unfamiliar foods, planning meals, 
participating in the school lunch, evaluating prog- 
ress. 

5. Place emphasis on teaching materials—suited 
to the child’s age and interests, based on up-to-date 
scientific recommendations for nutritional health, 
free of sales promotion, compatible with present 
teaching methods. 

Dr. Tinsley’s discussion is based on her own ex- 
periences plus a survey of about 50 reports on nutri- 
tion education projects in classrooms and communi- 
ties, published in various journals in the past five 
years, 

These principles were also stressed at the 1957 
conference on nutrition education, for which the 
IHE shared responsibility. “Proceedings of the 
Nutrition Education Conference, Washington, 
D. C., April 1-3, 1957,” MP 745, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
45 cents. 
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Relationship of Loop Shape to Dimensional 
Change in Laundering of Plain Knit Cotton T-Shirts 


S. Helen Roberts and Hazel M. Fletcher’ 


OTTON T-shirts and polo shirts are among The authors are physicists in the clothing and 
the major items of clothing for boys of most housing research division of the Institute of Home 

families. According to a survey of 2 Minnesota the eccarch Service in 
counties and the city of Minneapolis (1949-50) 
nenedinn “pooner - years of age owned, on the ing so that the width of the loops became greater 
average, 6 of these shirts (1). The number reported than the length. Fabrics blocked or relaxed to con- 
as purchased during the year preceding the survey _ form to the dimensions of the laundered specimens 
averaged 344. Of the 8 owned by the city boy, 5 
were acquired during the year preceding the inter- 
view. Therefore, the life of these shirts was prob- Table | 
ably in the neighborhood of 114 to 154 years. Physical properties of T-shirt fabrics 

Although no precise figures have come to our 
attention, reports from consumers indicate that the 
usefulness of T-shirts is frequently limited because NUMBER/ NUMBER YARD STRENGTH 
excessive changes in dimensions occur during 
laundering. Research was undertaken, therefore, in system 
order to determine whether the results of previous 
research on plain knit fabrics of known construc- 
tion (2) could be applied to predict dimensional 
change to be expected of fabrics as found in T-shirts 
on the market. 

The earlier study included 34 experimental knit 29 
fabrics of 12's, 20's, 28's, 36's, 40’s, and 50's single 
yarns with as few and as many courses per inch as ‘ 30 
it was possible to make on the knitting machines. 
Consequently, the width of the loop, w, and the ! 30 
length of the loop, p, covered a wide range 4 7 
(w = 21 to 46, and p = 20 to 56 mils). In the ! $3 
laundered fabrics the range was w = 21 to 58 mils, + 
and p = 17 to 42 mils. The wale-course spacing ‘ 31 
ratios (w/p) for the unlaundered fabrics ranged 7 
from 0.85 to 1.10; those for the laundered materials 29 
varied from 1.17 for the fabrics knit of fine yarn to : — 
1.35 for fabrics made of coarse yarn. bs 34 


In all cases the loops were shortened by launder- os 


28 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Elinora J. Williams and : . 29 
‘ 3: 35 


Frances L. Winant for their assistance in performing the 3: 81 
laboratory work. 
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changed little in dimensions, a fact which demon- 
strated that in a stable fabric the ratio was greater 
than 1.0. 

For the research reported in this paper 3 gar- 
ments each of 33 brands of plain knit white cotton 
T-shirts were purchased at 15 stores in Washington, 
D. C. They included all available sizes of yarn 
and loops of various w/p ratios. 


Test Procedures 

The 3 specimens of each brand were conditioned 
in a standard atmosphere (3) and the wales and 
courses were counted. One shirt was reserved for 
physical tests of yarn size, weight per square yard, 
and bursting strength (3). 

To determine dimensional change in laundering, 
the other 2 shirts were marked on the back with 3 
ten-inch distances in each direction. Laundering 
was done in an automatic home washer with a 
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standard wash load at a temperature of 130° to 
140° F (3). One garment of each brand was dried 
flat on a screen at room temperature; the other was 
dried one hour in an electric tumbler at 160° F. 
After each laundering the garments were returned 
to standard conditions and the distances between 
the markings measured. After 5 washings and 
dryings, the wales and courses were counted. The 
tumbler-dried garments were then laundered an 
additional 15 times, the distances measured, and 
the wales and courses counted. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 presents the physical properties of the 
T-shirt fabrics. It was found that yarns ranged 
in size from 15's to 33’s; number of wales per inch 
from 25.1 to 35.4; courses per inch from 19.9 to 
39.6; weight per square yard from 2.7 to 5.4 ounces; 
bursting strength from 29 to 136 pounds. 


Table 2 
Wale-course spacing ratios of unlaundered T-shirts and shrinkage in laundering 
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Black ink on the garments originally marked a 10-inch 
square. 


A. T-shirt No. 7. Sleeve ruffled; neck stretched; 
excessive length shrinkage and over 10 per cent 
increase in width resulted in a poorly shaped gar- 
ment. Insert of the unlaundered knit fabric shows 
elongated loops with a w/p ratio of 0.82. 


The ratio of wale spacing to course spacing 
(w/p) had a marked effect upon the dimensional 
change in the garments. Table 2 shows the ratio 
of the width of the loop (w) to the length of the 
loop (p) in the unlaundered shirts and the changes 
in dimensions after 5 launderings with screen dry- 
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Cuart 1. DimeENsIONAL CHANGE IN LAUNDERING OF 
Knit T-Suirt Fasrics In RELATION TO WALE- 
Course Spacinc Ratio (w/P) 


LAUNDERING COTTON T-SHIRTS 357 


B. T-shirt No. 3. Length shrinkage was considerable, 
but change in width was small. Sleeve, neck, and 
hem lay flat, and the garment retained its shape. 
Insert of the unlaundered knit fabric shows round 
loops with a ratio of 1.14. 


ing and with tumbler drying and after 20 launder- 
ings with tumbler drying. The brands are arranged 
with increasing values for w, p ratios. Those with 
ratios greater than 1.0 changed the least in dimen- 
sions and seldom stretched. Length shrinkage was 
greatly increased by tumbling. 

In chart 1, dimensional changes are plotted 
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Cuart 2. RELATIONSHIP OF WALE Spacincs (w) TO 
Course Spacincs (Pp) oF PLain Knit Fasrics 
iN 5 LAUNDERINGS WITH SCREEN AND TUMBLER DryINc 
AND OF 34 PLaIn Knit EXPERIMENTAL FABRICS IN 5 
LAUNDERINGS WITH SCREEN DryING 
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against the wale-course spacing ratio (w/p) in the 
unlaundered T-shirts. The w/p ratios of the shirts 
and the per cent of dimensional change in launder- 
ing maintained a linear relationship. The data were 
fitted to straight lines. After 5 launderings with 
screen drying, the straight line for changes in width 
versus w/p intersected the straight line for changes 
in length versus w/p at w/p equals 1.11. Fabrics 
with approximately this ratio shrank about the 
same amount in both length and width (6 per 
cent). Fabrics with smaller w/p ratios decreased 
more in length; those with ratios smaller than 0.94 
(intersection of straight line with the horizontal 
axis, w/p) stretched in width and shrank more 
than 10 per cent in length. 

After 5 launderings, dimensional changes were 
greater with tumbler drying than with screen 
drying. The intersection of the straight line for 
shrinkage in length versus w/p with the straight 
line for shrinkage in width versus w/p was at 1.24 
after 5 launderings and at 1.26 after 20 launderings. 
Fabrics with approximately these ratios shrank the 
same amount in both length and width—10 per 
cent for 5 launderings and 12 per cent for 20 
launderings. 

Chart 2 shows that the relationship of wale 
spacings to course spacings of the T-shirt fabrics 
after laundering is similar to the relationship of 
wale spacings to course spacings of the 34 experi- 
mental fabrics in a previous study (2). After 
laundering, for the experimental fabrics with screen 
drying and for the T-shirt fabrics with screen and 
tumbler drying, the wale spacings plotted against 
the course spacings followed a parabolic curve, 
such as p? = a (w + b). As shown by the curves, 
the spacings for the experimental fabrics covered a 
wide range (w = 21 to 58 mils, p = 17 to 42 mils); 
the spacings for the T-shirt fabrics covered a nar- 
rower range (w = 26 to 38 mils, p = 18 to 33 mils). 
The wale-course spacing ratio (w/p) of the laun- 
dered experimental fabrics ranged from 1.17 for 
those knit of the finer yarns to 1.35 for those knit 
of the coarser yarns; the ratio for the laundered 
T-shirt fabrics was approximately 1.2. Thus, all 
the laundered knit fabrics had loops with wale 
spacing (w) larger than the course spacing (p). 
Laundering changed the elongated loops which 
had been distorted in the manufacturing and finish- 
ing into round loops with wale spacings slightly 
greater than the course spacings. Therefore, as 
shown by the results of the study on the experi- 
mental fabrics (2) the change in dimensions in 
laundering of the cotton T-shirts depended on the 
ratio of w/p. Size of the yarns, weight per square 
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yard, and bursting strength were not related to 
dimensional change. 

Shown in photos A and B, with magnified in- 
serts of the unlaundered fabrics, are examples of a 
T-shirt with a small w/p ratio (less than 1.0) which 
shrank excessively in length and stretched consider- 
ably in width, and one with a larger ratio, 1.14, 
which shrank less in length and stretched little or 
none in width. The knit fabric with round loops 
with wale spacing greater than course spacing 
retained its original shape without excessive shrink- 
age in length and stretching in width. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study was made of the effects of laundering 
on 33 different brands of plain knit cotton T-shirts. 
These garments were washed in an automatic 
washer by a standard procedure and dried by 2 
methods, screen and tumbler. 

A linear relationship was found between the 
dimensional changes in length and width and the 
wale-course spacing ratio (w/p). The shirts made 
of fabrics with a ratio less than 1.0 shrank a great 
deal in length and many stretched excessively in 
width. After laundering, all the fabrics had wale- 
course spacing ratios (w/p) of approximately 1.2. 
Fabrics which had this ratio before laundering 
changed approximately 6 per cent in length and 
width in 5 launderings with screen drying. With 
tumbler drying the change was somewhat greater 
—10 per cent for 5 launderings and 12 per cent for 
20 launderings. 

Based on the results of this study, it may be con- 
cluded that, in buying plain knit cotton garments 
which will be dimensionally stable in laundering, 
it is important to select those in which the knitted 
loops are round or slightly wider than they are 
long; that is, those which have more courses per 
inch than wales per inch. Such a choice will not 
give complete assurance against shrinkage but 
should result in the minimum dimensional change. 
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Meat Knowledge and Practices 


of Montana Homemakers' 


ECAUSE of the current interest in the home- 
makers’ preferences in buying and preparing 
different types of meats, a study was made in Mon- 
tana on beef preferences. . For the survey, 4,000 
questionnaires were distributed in four cities dur- 
ing February and March of 1957. The cities and 
their approximate populations according to the 
local Chamber of Commerce estimates at the time 
of the survey were: Great Falls, 64,000; Billings, 
60,000; Bozeman, 17,000; and Miles City, 11,000. 
Distribution of the questionnaires was carried on 
simultaneously in two stores in each city, one a 
large chain store and the other a smaller home- 
owned store. The questionnaires were to be filled 
out at home and returned to the College in the 
postage-paid envelope provided. In all, 1,458 
usable questionnaires were returned (36.5 per 
cent). This report is based on the 666 respondents 
who indicated that they had had grade, high school, 
and/or college home economics training in meats 
and 745 who had not had such training. The other 
47 respondents who are not included had not had 
any school training in home economics but had 
had work on meats in the 4-H Club program. 
Our search of the literature showed a real dearth 
of information on the effects of home economics 
teaching. References (1) through (4) show the 
studies that were found where there was some 
correlation of home economics education with the 
food habits of students in college. References (5) 
and (6) show this correlation for homemakers. 
The questionnaire from which data used here 
were collected asked for information regarding 
buying practices, preparation practices, knowledge 
of nutritive values, and personal data. Many ques- 
tions were the same or similar to those included in 
other studies in the western states (7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13). Data for the entire group of 1,458 re- 
spondents and for all questions is available in 
an Experiment Station bulletin (14). Only data 
pertinent to the comparison of the two groups in 


*Contribution from Montana State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Paper No. 422, Journal Series. 


Bertha Clow 


Miss Clow is a research assistant in the department 
of home economics research in the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Montana State College. 


respect to their training in home economics are 
included in this report. 


Results and Discussion 


With few exceptions, the proportion of respond- 
ents with home economics training who answered 
each question was higher than that of those with- 
out that training. Table 1 shows personal data. 
There were no important differences in the family 
income or employment of the homemaker outside 
of the home. Correlating with the educational 
level of the two groups is the fact that 29.2 per 
cent of those with home economics were under 30 
years of age, while only 15.6 per cent without home 
economics were in that age group. As would be 
expected with a younger group, there were more 
children under six years of age and also more chil- 
dren between 6 and 12 years of age in the group 
with home economics. 

In a question with 8 possible answers, respond- 
ents were asked to check the nutrients which are 
important for meat. The next question was stated 
as follows: “Cooked liver has some especially high 
nutritive values. Choose two from the list in the 
question above and write the names in the blanks.” 

Table 2 gives the results for these questions. In 
both groups of respondents fewer tried to answer 
the question regarding liver as compared to those 
who answered regarding the nutrients in all meats. 
Although the percentages of correct and incorrect 
answers were quite similar for the two groups, it 
is significant that 93 per cent of those with home 
economics training answered the question regard- 
ing nutrients in meats while only 79 per cent with- 
out home economics gave any answers. On the 
other hand, it is important to note that 79 per cent 
without home economics training did answer the 
question and gave a very similar proportion of cor- 
rect and incorrect answers, thus indicating the ef- 
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fectiveness of various educational programs outside 
of classroom teaching of home economics. 

The correct answers for nutrients in meats were 
about 40 per cent giving protein, 22 per cent giving 
iron, and 14 per cent giving the vitamin B group; 
the incorrect answers—calcium, vitamin A, vitamin 
C, vitamin D, and carbohydrate—varied from 
about 2 per cent to 7 per cent for the two groups. 


TABLE 1 
Character of the group 


| 
PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
wHo DISTRIBUTION 


ANSWERED THE FOR THOSE WHO 
QUESTION ANSWERED 
INFORMATION 


With ‘Without | With |Without 


Home Economics 

85 | Educational level of respondent 
Less than 8th grade se 
8th grade 
High school, less than 4 years 
High school graduate. . . 
College, less than 4 years 
College graduate. . . = 
More than college graduate 
Uncertain answer 


Home Economics 


© 


Age of respondent 
Under 30 years 
30 to 39 years 
40 to 49 years 
50 to 59 years 
60 and over... 


| 
| Income of the family month 
hav 


after tax deductions e been | 
made 
Less than $250... 
$250 to $449....... 
$450 to $649..... 
$650 or more 


| Homemaker has outside employ- 


Ages and numbers of the family 


group 
Adults: one. 
three or more 
12 to 18 years: none... . 
two or more... 
6 to 12 years: none. 
one. 
two or more. tr 
Under 6 years: none.......... 
two or more.... 


Ce CU SH 
OOM 


Occupation of husband 
Professional or technical 
Business 
Skilled labor 
Farmer or rancher a 


COSm 


No husband. . 


May 1958 


On the question regarding special nutrients in 
cooked liver the proportions of correct and incor- 
rect answers were quite similar in the two groups. 
Although protein is not a nutrient “especially high” 
in beef liver, the answer was not considered as in- 
correct. Thus correct answers for the question re- 
garding liver for the two groups were about 53 per 
cent for iron, 18 per cent for protein, 11 per cent 
for the vitamin B group, and 9 per cent for vitamin 
A; the incorrect answers—calcium, vitamin C, vita- 
min D, and carbohydrate—varied from about 1 per 
cent to 3 per cent. 


TABLE 2 
Knowledge of meat nutrients 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
wHOo DISTRIBUTION 
ANSWERED THE | FOR THOSE WHO 
QUESTION ANSWERED 
INFORMATION 


With |Without) With |Without 


Home Economics Home Economics 


93 79 | Nutrients important in meats 
Protein 
Iron. ... 

Vitamin B group. 
Calcium 
Vitamin A... . 
Vitamin C.... 
Vitamin D.. 
Carbohydrate 


© 


| Nutrients especially 
high in cooked liver 


Protein. . 
Vitamin B factors. nae 
Vitamin A... . 
Calcium 

Vitamin C 

Vitamin D 
Carbohydrate... . . 


Further data on these questions which are not 
included in table 2 are of interest. Of a total of 
138 respondents who answered just the question 
regarding meat nutrients, seven did not include 
protein as an important nutrient; while of the 59 
respondents who answered just the question re- 
garding special nutrients in liver only four did not 
include iron. Because almost as many thought all 
meats were important for vitamin A as thought 
liver was important, there is the indication that in 
home economics teaching more emphasis should 
be put on the importance of liver as a source of 
this vitamin. 

Table 3 presents data comparing knowledge of 
meat inspection and grading. About the same per- 
centages answered “yes” and “no” to the impor- 
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16 
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tance of inspection and grading (98 per cent and 
2 per cent, respectively). Those with home eco- 
nomics did a little better in giving a good explana- 
tion of the reason for the importance of inspection. 
Both groups were less able to give a good explana- 
tion of the importance of grading as compared to 
the importance of inspection, and in this grading 
question those with home economics did consid- 
erably better than those without; 47.4 per cent 
versus 36.6 per cent. 

Six answer spaces were provided in the question 
in which respondents were asked to name as many 
of the U. S. beef grade terms as they could. Of 
those with home economics, 31.5 per cent could 
not name any U.S. beef grades while 44.6 per cent 
without home economics could not name any. The 
proportions who could name one or two grades 
were practically the same for the two groups. Be- 
cause the term “Prime Rib Roast” is very loosely 
used in food stores and restaurants the following 
question was asked: “When buying a rib roast 
does the term Prime Rib Roast mean to you that 
it is from the highest grade of beef?” Replies are 
tabulated in table 3. 

Table 4 presents data for several purchasing and 
preparation practices. More respondents without 
home economics training were in the habit of cut- 
ting off the area where the purple-colored stamp 
is placed on the meat—80.5 per cent with home 


TABLE 3 


Knowledge of meat inspection and grading 


| 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


wHo DISTRIBUTION 
ANSWERED THE | POR THOSE WHO 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


INFORMATION 


With (Without With Without 


Home Economics Home Economics 


97 | 95 | Important thatall Yes... 98.5 | 98.0 
fresh beef should No : 1.5 2.0 
| be inspected Gave a good 

explanation...| 59.4 | 53.2 

91 88 | Important thatall Yes..........| 94.0 | 92.6 

fresh beef should No... 6.0 7.4 
be graded Gave a good 
explanation 47.4 | 36.6 
| Correct names of None... | $1.5 | 44.6 
U.S. grades of | $8.6] 8.3 
| beef 2 114.0) 14.1 
3 7 
5.9 0 
5 7.4 5.9 
6 or more 5.4; 2.4 
90 85 Term “Prime Rib Yes... .. ..| 54.8 | 61.0 
Roast” indicates No..... ..--| 45.2 | $9.0 


the highest grade 
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economics did this for the sake of appearance while 
only 70.3 per cent without home economics did it 
for this reason. Although the numbers are small, 
it seems important that more than twice as many 
without home economics removed the purple-stamp 
area because they thought the color was harmful. 

There were no important differences in the use 
of a constant oven temperature for an oven roast, 
but of those with home economics a total of 64.6 
per cent used an oven temperature below 350°F 
versus 55.4 per cent of those without home eco- 
nomics. The practice of searing meats was similar 
for both groups, but only two-thirds in each group 
were willing to give an answer to the common mis- 
conception that “searing holds in the juices.” Of 
those with home economics only 10.5 per cent were 
correct in saying “no,” while that answer was given 
by 4.9 per cent of those without home economics. 
The fact that almost 90 per cent of our home eco- 
nomics-trained people who answered that question 


TABLE 4 


Other factors where teaching might or should be included 


in home economics courses on meats 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
wHo | DISTRIBUTION 
ANSWERED THE FOR THOSE WHO 
QUESTION ANSWERED 
INFORMATION 
With (Without With (Without 


Home Economics 


Home Economics 


100 | 100 | Purple-colored stamp(s) 
removed Yes | 49.1 | 58.5 
No | 50.9 | 41.5 
Removed because of appear- 
ance... 80.5 70.3 
Removed for no special reason..| 13.0 | 18.7 
Removed because color goes 
into gravy 3.5 4.2 
Removed because color is 
harmful 68 
96 94 | Constant oven temperature Yes | 83.7 | 80.0 
for roasts No 16.3 | 20.0 
77 68 | Constant oven 275 to 299 | 5.8] 5.9 
| temperature given 300 to 324 | 20.0 | 18.7 
| 325 to 349 38.8 | 30.8 
350 to 374 28.7 | 37.3 
375 and over 6.6 7.3 
78 72 | Often sear meats..... Yes | 74.6 | 76.7 
No | 25.4 | 23.3 
| | 
65 66 | Searing holds in the juices... Yes | 89.5 | 95.1 


No 


If fresh meat is to be kept Yes | 45.4 | 44.0 
in the refrigerator until the No | 54.6 | 56.0 
next day it is unwrapped 

and then loosely covered 


98 100 Commercial tenderizer ever Yes | 33.7 27.3 
| used No | 66.3 | 72.7 
| | | 


10.5 1.9 
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think that searing does hold in the juices is a clear 
indication that the teachers are misinformed, or 
they do not put that lesson across to the pupils, 
or the students still persist in believing what they 
have heard outside of their class. The fact that 
only 65 per cent of the respondents with home 
economics answered this question and that their 
next lowest response was 77 per cent, indicates 
their uncertainty regarding the purpose of searing 
meats. 

In teaching refrigeration of perishable foods, it 
is pointed out that if meat is to be used the next 
day it is best to unwrap it and have a loose cover- 
ing. Responses from both groups on a question 
regarding this practice showed that 45 per cent 
gave the correct answer. More of the home eco- 
nomics group have tried commercial tenderizer 
preparations. 

As indicated in table 5, regarding equipment for 
meat cookery and storage, the willingness to an- 
swer questions was high and was very similar for 


TABLE 5 


Equipment for meat cookery and storage 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
wHo DISTRIBUTION 
FOR THOSE WHO 
ANSWERED 


ANSWERED THE 
QUESTION 


INFORMATION 
Wth Wthout With (‘Without 


Home Fconomics Home Feonomics 


Do not have. 
Seldom use. ..| 
Use often.... 


Oven with tem- 
perature control 


99 98 


..Do not have. 
Seldom use. . 
Use often.... 


Broiler 


Do not have 
Seldom use. . 
Use often. 


“Deep-well” unit. 


.Do not have 
Seldom use. 
Use often... . .| 


| Electric roaster 


ADE 


Do not have 
Seldom use. . 
Use often. 


Pressure cooker 
or sauce pan 


one 


Do not have. .| 
Seldom use. . 
Use often. . 


| Thermometer to 
| insert into meat 


© 


In the habit of putting Yes... | 
a whole, half, or quarter No... 

of beef into a freezer 

at home 


In the habit of putting Yes.. 
a whole, half, or quarter No... 
of beef into a commer- 

cial freezer-locker 


May 1958 


the two groups. The most outstanding differences 
in these data are in regard to an oven with tem- 
perature control and a broiler. Only 4.7 per cent 
with home economics did not have an oven with 
temperature control while that percentage is 12.8 
for the group without home economics. Data for 
those not having a broiler for these groups are 
12.3 per cent and 21.6 per cent, respectively. Data 
for other equipment are quite similar for the two 
groups. A point of significance to teachers of home 
economics in Montana is that approximately a third 
of the respondents put a whole, half, or quarter of 
beef into their own freezer at home, and about an- 
other sixth made use of commercial freezer-lockers 
for this purpose. - 

Table 6 gives other preparation and purchasing 
data. In a question regarding the method of cook- 
ing seven commonly used beef cuts, a choice of 
five possible answers was given, but in this report 
only the most frequently mentioned methods are 
tabulated. The greatest differences between the 
two groups were in the proportion of the respond- 
ents who gave an answer. A possible explanation 
for this difference could be that those without 
home economics were not familiar with the names 
of the cuts and thus no answers were ventured. 
In cooking round steak, 37.2 per cent of those 
with home economics used a moist heat method 
while 48.9 per cent used a dry heat method; the 
data for those without home economics were 27.1 
per cent and 58.5 per cent, respectively. Likewise 
in cooking beef liver about 10 per cent more of 
those without home economics used the dry heat 
method and thus would be apt to have meat which 
is shriveled and dry. In preparing a rib roast 
more of those with home economics training used 
an uncovered pan (79.0 per cent versus 73.2 per 
cent). 

The preferences for the two methods of selling 
fresh meats and likewise their customary practices 
were very similar for the two groups but with a 
slightly higher proportion of those with home 
economics giving priority to the self-service method. 
About 41 per cent prefer a self-service counter, 
while about 55 per cent usually use the self-service 
method. 

Many other points were included in the ques- 
tionnaire, and the results without ‘consideration of 
the training in home economics will be reported 
elsewhere (14). Data which are not presented here 
in regard to the preparation practices include the 
following: removing some external fat before cook- 
ing the meat, pounding some cuts, preferences for 
doneness of steaks and oven roasts, use of the fat 
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remaining after a roast has been cooked, and re- 
moving bone when cutting beef round into indi- 
vidual servings before it is to be cooked. The 
buying habits which are not presented in this re- 
port include the following: preferences for the 
amount of visible fat on beef cuts, other factors 
that are considered when making a purchase, cuts 
and preparations purchased most frequently, pref- 
erence for beef labeled as “grain-fed,” and famil- 
iarity with several slogans being used in Montana 
as well as a “sleeper” slogan. 


TABLE 6 


Preparation and purchasing habits 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
wHo DISTRIBUTION 
ANSWERED THE FOR THOSE WHO 
QUESTION ANSWERED 
INFORMATION 


With Without With Without 


Home Economics Home Economics 


94 80 | Method of cookery: 
Round steak: 
Broil or “fry” 
Covered pan 


Rump roast: 
Oven, uncovered 
Covered pan.. 
Other. 


Rib roast: 
Oven, uncovered 
Covered pan 


Other. .... 


Chuck or shoulder: 
Covered pan 
Oven, uncovered 
Pressure sauce pan 
Other 


“Soup” or meat: 
Covered pan 
Pressure sauce pan 
Other. . . 


Loin steaks: 
Broil or “fry” 
Other. .... 


Liver: 
Broil or “fry” 
Covered pan 


Type of service preferred: 
Self-service counter. . 
“Butcher” counter or shop 
Both answers checked 


Type of service most used: 
|  Self-service counter. . 
“Butcher” counter or shop. 
Both answers checked. ..... 


Usually look for the grade. . . Yes 
mark when buying beef: No 
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Summary 


A total of 4,000 questionnaires with questions 
on beef buying and preparation practices and a 
knowledge of nutritive values of meats were dis- 
tributed in four Montana cities. This is a report 
of the important differences between the 666 re- 
spondents who had had home economics training 
versus 745 who had had neither home economics 
in school nor 4-H Club work. 

Those with home economics had a better know!l- 
edge of the nutritive values in meats as well as 
the values in which cooked liver is especially high. 
However, in the case of their knowledge of the 
vitamin A value of liver, the two groups were 
similarly lacking. 

Respondents in the two groups were similar in 
their knowledge regarding inspection of meats, but 
those with home economics were more familiar 
with beef grading. In regard to cutting off the 
area where the purple stamp or stamps are found, 
more than twice as many without home economics 
did this because they thought the coloring was 
harmful as compared to those with home eco- 
nomics. 

In preparing an oven beef roast those with home 
economics were more apt to use a lower oven 
temperature than those without home economics 
but a small proportion of the home economics 
group used the recommended 300°F or lower. 

The common misconception that “searing holds 
in the juices” is held by 90 per cent of those with 
home economics who answered and 95 per cent 
of those without this training. 

When fresh meat is not going to be used soon 
after purchase about 55 per cent in both groups 
do not unwrap the meat and then cover it loosely. 
This could very well account for the fact that 
people often say they do not like the flavor of the 
tightly wrapped pre-packaged meats. 

Data are presented on equipment and methods 
of cooking different cuts. A high proportion of 
all Montana respondents, about one-third, put a 
whole, half, or quarter of beef into a home freezer. 

In general, it might be said that Montana home- 
economics-trained homemakers have better knowl- 
edge and practices in regard to meats as compared 
with those without classroom home economics 
training. However, there are some points in which 
both groups need better training. 
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Why Consider an Assembly of Delegates? 


On page 373, the AHEA constitution and bylaws committee proposes revisions 
to the governing instruments of the Association. The members of the Association 
will consider these proposals and vote on them at the annual business meeting of 
the Association in Philadelphia on June 26. A word of explanation of the history 
and purposes of the proposals that concern the proposed assembly of delegates may 
be in order here. 

In brief, they represent an attempt to provide equitable representation to all states 
in voting on items of Association business. 

At the 1956 annual meeting in Washington, D. C., the business meeting requested 
the constitution and bylaws committee to study the Association’s governing bodies 
and to propose a more representative way of voting on such major proposals as, for 
example, changes in the constitution and bylaws or other matters now brought before 
the business meeting. Under the present provisions, all members attending the an- 
nual business meeting may vote. There seemed to be some feeling that, under these 
provisions, voting strength at the annual business meeting was likely to be pre- 
dominantly in favor of the area of the country in which the annual meeting was 
held. Also some state groups found it hard to understand the differences between 
the two governing bodies—the annual business meeting where all members present 
can vote and the council meeting where the voting membership is on a delegate 
basis of two members per state. 

The assembly of delegates, if established, would become the one large governing 
body of the Association, and its members would be—in addition to a small number 
of national officers, section and committee chairmen—a certain number of elected 
or appointed delegates, elected or otherwise chosen by the state home economics 
associations. The number of delegates per state would depend upon the number of 
members in the state association. Mechanics of selection of the state delegates 
would be left to the individual states. 

The assembly of delegates would take over the functions of the present business 
meeting and of the present council. Their functions are outlined in the present 
constitution and bylaws in the September 1957 JournnaL.—Mrmprep Horton, 
Executive Secretary of AHEA 
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A Few Observations 
about Scholarship 


VeniLa L. SHORES 
Florida State University 


This article is a modification of the remarks 
made by Dr. Shores, professor of history, on the 
occasion of the annual open meeting of Pi Chapter 
of Omicron Nu on January 9, 1957. It is at this 
meeting that scholarship awards are presented 
and a talk on scholarship made by an outstanding 
faculty member. 


For many years, scholarship was the term used 
to mean special proficiency in the Greek and Latin 
languages and their literatures; in fact, this mean- 
ing persisted until about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. From that definition, usage has moved 
us to another dictionary’s definition: Scholarship is 
the sum of all mental achievements. From this 
point we look for the definition of a scholar and 
we find: one distinguished for the pursuit and pos- 
session of knowledge, a person of high attainments, 
an accomplished person. Scholarship is popularly 
and frequently considered as the acquisition of high 
grades in courses. Perhaps this has come about be- 
cause of our so-called honor societies’ basing recog- 
nition on the accumulation of grades; however, one 
must remember that grades are external, a device 
for convenience in measurement, and, as such, have 
many limitations. To some other people, that per- 
son has demonstrated scholarship whose name has 
appeared at the end of a published article, or on 
the title page of a book or books—the substance 
printed appears to be a matter of small importance. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his “American Scholar,” 
defines the scholar as Man Thinking; it is his “office 
... to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by show- 
ing them facts amidst appearances. He plies the 
slow, unhonored, and unpaid task of observa- 
tion. . . . He must relinquish display and 
immediate fame . . .” 

To me, scholarship does not fit exactly into any 
of these interpretations; it is an inner, personal, and, 
therefore, an intangible quality of a person. A 
scholar is one whose intellectual capacities, intel- 
ligence, understanding, faith have been deep- 


ened, broadened, enriched by his untiring search 
for truth. There is a vast difference between the 
scholar and the bookworm. One may be a scholar, 
even a truly great scholar, without ever having writ- 
ten a word for anyone else to read. Not neces- 
sarily has a scholar attended a college or uni- 
versity; not necessarily does a scholar possess, after 
his name, a trail of alphabetical abbreviations sig- 
nifying academic degrees earned or honors con- 
ferred. However, it must be admitted that scholars 
seem to be found more often in academic environ- 
ments, largely, I suspect, because the laboratories 
and libraries concentrated in those centers of learn- 
ing provide better opportunities for the unrestricted 
pursuit of truth. The task of scholarship is the 
eternal making over of the past, in science, in music, 
in art, in literature, in politics, or whatever avenue 
one may choose—making it over in the light of 
fuller knowledge and under the influence of the 
ever-changing spirit of the times. Never will there 
be an end to the opportunity for re-evaluation of 
values or a re-appreciation of our heritage from 
our predecessors. Anyone who would prefer to hug 
a pleasant illusion rather than know the facts which 
might shatter that illusion, anyone who is incapable 
of turning the light of candid inquiry upon his own 
prejudices perhaps may be considered a good citi- 
zen, an able attorney, a clever politician, a capable 
mechanic; but, to me, he could not possibly qualify 
as a real scholar! 

Some years ago, in an address, the president of 
Denison University declared that there are two 
essentials of an education: intelligence and integ- 
rity. He defined intelligence as a willingness to 
think clearly and accurately, logically and fre- 
quently, the ability to recognize emotion as emo- 
tion, and prejudice as prejudice. In the same ad- 
dress he enumerated some of the ingredients of 
integrity as honor, honesty, a sense of values, loyalty, 
and concern for the welfare of human beings. 

The scholar is a person who has acquired a maxi- 
mum of basic knowledge of fundamental truths and 
an appreciation of the abundant life; a person in 
whom this knowledge has released creative forces; 
one whose mind has been so disciplined that he 
can train and adjust himself to new situations. 

The scholar is one who has acquired from his 
education, whether formal or informal, the means 
of, and the desire to, develop his intelligence and 
sense of integrity well beyond that which charac- 
terizes the mental and moral immaturity of today’s 
“average citizen.” 

For the person who aspires to scholarly achieve- 
ment, there are two difficult battles to be waged, 
and they must be won: first, the aspirant must rise 
above the environment in which we live, an en- 
vironment of forces which teach satisfaction with 
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easy living and tear down respect for mental ac- 
complishments and moral victory. The man or 
woman, who, in this environment, would maintain 
his intellectual vigor, who would not only stay 
alive mentally but continue to grow, who would 
hold fast to his integrity and stand on it—that per- 
son must learn that he cannot depend on the crowd 
to carry him along or even to give him any attention 
other than jeers and ridicule. 

The potential scholar must learn that he by him- 
self must not only seek but find a different kind of 
stimulation than that of the comic strips or the 
sports and society pages of the daily newspaper. 
The second battle which must be won is that against 
fear. There is the fear concerning one’s own popu- 
larity—the polished mind is suspect regardless of 
the possessor, be he student, professor, politician, 
or man of the street. There is the fear of change. 
There is the fear for one’s security, fear for the 
future, as well as a vast multitude of other fears. 
Fear seems to have withered not only our faith in 
ourselves but also in everybody and everything. 

The winning of these battles means that these 
people must resign themselves to being “different,” 
being somewhat isolated from the crowd, being 
“alone” in some senses, for not only must they be 
surrounded by mass-intellectual-mediocrity, but 
worse yet, contented with it. This does not mean 
that the scholar must become a recluse, far from it, 
for from his associations with people will he find 
much of the material for the enlargement of his 
own thought and action. 

As never before, society is providing the youth of 
America with unlimited opportunities for intellec- 
tual growth. International rivalries have focused 
attention sharply on those opportunities and the 
use being made of them. There is reason for grave 
concern that in the fears of the moment sight will 
be lost of the dire need of American society for 
leadership as much as it needs skilled physicists and 
mathematicians. It needs the kind of leadership 
which comes of that devotion to purpose born of 
dedication to the ideals of scholarship. We need 
men and women who have the courage and ca- 
pacity to fight and win the battles of the scholar; 
men and women blessed with intellectual ambition; 
men and women with both a conscious and a per- 
sistent drive toward integrity; men and women who 
sincerely strive to live up to the ceiling of their 
abilities, their sympathies, their visions, and are 
willing to make every effort to rise above that ceil- 
ing. The opportunity is there for the taking; how 
many of our youth are willing to accept the chal- 
lenge? 
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Living Alone— 
on Two Crutches and One Foot 


Rosina BLAND 
Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County (Illinois) 


When the busy tempo of a career and outside 
activities make one long for a few days in which to 
stay home and do nothing but catch up, one 
shouldn't wish too hard for it. From first-hand ex- 
perience, I know how easy it is to break an ankle 
suddenly and face weeks of enforced inactivity. 

However, there are things that can be learned 
from being restricted to such activity as is allowed 
when no weight is to be put on a leg in a cast above 
the knee, and locomotion is achieved with the aid 
of crutches. 

The experience can bring a greater appreciation 
of the problems of handicapped people and a 
greater appreciation of friends who stand by to lift 
the spirits or offer assistance with errands or tasks. 
Then there is the intellectual challenge of how 
essential activities can be carried on even if one 
lives alone. 

Some of the simplest equipment, like big pockets 
and shopping bags for carrying things, become 
very helpful—for example, in carrying milk bottles 
from the front door to the kitchen. 

Floor cleaning takes considerable managing. A 
floor covering of material and design that does not 
easily show soil can wait quite a while for someone 
to use a vacuum sweeper and a mop. Sweeping 
is a slow process when one reaches as far as she 
can standing propped on one foot and then gets 
crutches in hand to catch up to where her broom 
has gone. Without a long-handled dust pan, a 
damp paper towel comes in handy for picking up 
the dirt. A sponge mop is a help in the bathroom 
if the floor requires frequent attention, although a 
damp mop cloth and the end of a crutch can be of 
some use. If one is agile, she may get a firm grasp 
on a solidly stationary object with one hand, and, 
with a damp cloth in the other hand, bend over on 
one foot and mop spots on the floor. 

Another boon is furniture located so that one can 
lay down the crutches and hold on to a piece of 
furniture with one hand while reaching for or lift- 
ing something; also, if one can sit and reach for 
equipment, and sit and wash articles. 

For watering plants, a lightweight coffee pot is 
a stand-in piece of equipment which may be car- 
ried in one hand while one holds the crutch. 
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Although it is important to eat a well-balanced 
diet, food preparation must be kept simple and can 
be, with frozen foods, canned foods, and instant 
foods. Keeping supplied with groceries is a prob- 
lem with which friends may help by bringing in 
supplies or selecting food for delivery by the store. 

It may be possible to have most needs that one 
cannot meet alone (such as emptying the garbage 
or mailing letters) taken care of by friends if these 
chores are kept in mind when friends offer help. 

A telephone is a most valued piece of equipment 
while one is incapacitated. I found that the tele- 
phone company would come to the aid of the tem- 
porarily handicapped person by putting—without 
charge and for one month—a 25-foot cord on the 
phone so that it might be placed in the most acces- 
sible location. 

During such a period of inactivity and reflection 
one hopes that, when normal activities are again 
resumed, they can be carried on with balance, in- 
sight, and controlled tempo. 


HEIH Groups Entertain 
Visitors from Other Lands 


RaAMONA STRONG PHILLIPs and 
Dorotuy Buck CROoMBIE 

Will County Homemakers 
Joliet, Illinois 


This article was written to encourage other 
home economists in homemaking groups to volun- 
teer to sponsor foreign visitors. Sponsorship is 
arranged through the American Home Economics 
Association as a part of the co-operation the As- 
sociation gives to government agencies planning 
tours for official visitors to this country. 


What do you know about the Philippines? Where 
in India is Dungar College? How do you pro- 
nounce that Mexican name? How large is Djakarta? 
These and many more questions were answered 
when the visitors from other lands were guests in 
the United States this past year. 

Five groups of home economists in homemaking, 
from Pennsylvania to Colorado, were the local 
sponsors for visitors from other lands. The trip to 
the United States had been arranged by the com- 
mittee on leaders and specialists of the American 
Council on Education. This is an organization 
which participates in the foreign leaders program 
of the International Education Exchange of the 
U. S. Department of State. All five of the HEIH 


The Herald-News (Joliet, Illinois) 


Mrs. Ramona Phillips with her Indonesian guests, 
Mrs. Sulistina Sutomo and Mr. Sutomo. 


groups felt that the tax dollar was well spent by 
the State Department when these leaders from 
other lands could see how Americans really live 
and work. 

The Centre County Homemakers of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and the Fort Collins Home- 
makers of Fort Collins, Colorado, both sponsored 
Mrs. Rose Munda, assistant dean of the Philippine 
Women’s College at Davao. Mrs. Munda’s visit in 
each community lasted four days, and she stayed 
in private homes. Mrs. James Svedman was hostess 
in Fort Collins, the only small city Mrs. Munda 
visited. Mrs. Munda wanted to learn about 
women’s organizations in a typical American city 
and about the curriculum at state-supported 
schools. While in Fort Collins, Mrs. Munda learned 
about the home economics program at Colorado 
State University from Elizabeth Dyar, dean. 

At State College, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Munda 
learned about the home economics program, had 
dinner on a farm, saw a supermarket, trailer camp, 
and other features of American life. One of the 
home economics graduate students at Penn State, 
Emma Jaranilla of Manila, was a family friend of 
Mrs. Munda. Miss Jaranilla and Mrs. Frances 
Forbes, a member of the home economics staff, 
welcomed the visitor to Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to complete campus tours and visits 
with faculty members, other activities for Mrs. 
Munda included a visit to a co-operative nursery 
school, a closed circuit TV lecture, visits to Exten- 
sion Service offices, and dinner with Judge and Mrs. 
R. Paul Campbell of State College. Mrs. Munda 
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has a law degree and assists her lawyer husband in 
his work. 

Mrs. Svedman (in whose home Mrs. Munda 
stayed while in Fort Collins) said in her report 
“. . . We enjoyed having her stay in our home so 
very much. She was a lovely guest and I feel she 
did more for us than we could have done for her.” 
Mrs. George A. Schulke was president of the Fort 
Collins group who sponsored Mrs. Munda, while 
Mrs. Henry R. Fortmann was president of the 
Centre County Homemakers. 

Mrs. Erling Lian, president of the Steele County 
Homemakers in Owatonna, Minnesota, reports: 

I might say that our homemakers group was quite sur- 
prised when we received word that our foreign visitor was 
to be a man instead of a woman. Nevertheless, we thor- 
oughly enjoyed him and I am sure no woman could have 
done more in giving us a word picture of family life and 
needs of India. . . . [We] were host for four days in May 
to Kirshna Rao, Professor of English at Dungar College in 
India. Mr. Rao came to the United States to observe the 
educational system at the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels—to get ideas to re-organize their schools. 


Mr. Rao visited three new elementary schools, the 
high school, and a rural school.. The children were 
delighted to hear him tell of the schools in India. 
His tour also included a dairy farm and some of the 
industries in Owatonna. Mr. Rao was a guest in 
two private homes during his stay, plus being in- 
vited to homes of several club members for lunch- 
eon and dinner. A tea was held at the high school 
so that interested persons in the community could 
meet and talk informally to Mr. Rao. At the tea, 
he gave a showing of colored slides of his native 
country. 

Mrs. Lian closed her report by saying “. . . Our 
Association felt this was the high light of our club 
year, as Mr. Rao was a wonderful ambassador.” 

Two Illinois HEIH groups also sponsored a vis- 
itor. During the summer the Henry County Home- 
makers, Geneseo, Illinois ( Mrs. Kenneth L. Wilder- 
muth, president) entertained Maria del Consuelo 
Hedalga Mondragon from Mexico City, Mexico. 
The visitor preferred to be called Chella and that 
simplified the introductions and conversation. 
Chella held degrees in chemistry, pharmacy, and 
biology. Since she had never visited a farm, she 
asked to visit a typical midwest farm—hence to 
Illinois. While in Geneseo, Chella was a guest in 
the farm home of Mrs. Carroll Wiese. 

Henry County Homemakers met Chella at an 
informal tea at Mrs. Wiese’s home. Some of the 
members wanted to talk to Chella again, and they 
were invited to attend a brunch. The U. S. State 


Department had suggested that all groups be kept 
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small, and that request was carried out. Chella 
visited the local drug store and then was a guest at 
an evening discussion group that included a doctor, 
a highly specialized scientist, an accomplished 
musician, an English teacher, a technologist, and 
their wives. They were a very interested group and 
found Chella most refreshing and informative. 

One day the farm was toured to show the visitor 
the hog program and the cattle feeding program. 
Talk was of the hay fields, crop rotation, oat and 
corn fields, and Chella saw cows milked (by 
milker) for the first time. ‘Mrs. Wiese closed her 
report: 

I tried to serve typical farm meals. At her departure 
we had an outdoor picnic at the Pallisades State Park. . . . 


She answered all our boys’ questions and was very gracious 
to us at all times. . . . Our little boys adored her. 


Mrs. A. G. Phillips, president of the Will County 
Homemakers, was sponsor for the visit of the 
Sutomos in Joliet, Illinois, during July. Mr. Sutomo 
(the men have just one name) is a member of 
Parliament in Djakarta, Indonesia. His wife was 
interested in orphanages (she founded one in Dja- 
karta) and methods of adoption of children. The 
Sutomos stayed at a local hotel while on the four- 
day visit, and plans were made for them to have 
luncheon and dinner in the homes of various mem- 
bers of the home economics association. 

Included in the visit was a trip to a farm and 
dinner at the farm home. The Sutomos spoke Eng- 
lish better than they understood it, and everyone 
was reminded to speak slowly and distinctly. The 
visitors toured the high school, had lunch with the 
heads of two local orphanages, and then Mrs. 
Sutomo made a special side trip to see Mooseheart 
Child City near Aurora, Illinois. While Mrs. 
Sutomo visited Mooseheart, Mr. Sutomo had con- 
ferences with local governmental leaders whose 
work interested him. 

One stop on their trip was a tour of Stateville, 
the well-known Illinois State Penitentiary located 
just outside Joliet. Warden and Mrs. Ragen in- 
vited the visitors to luncheon along with an attor- 
ney and the managing editor of the newspaper. 

At Mr. Sutomo’s request, arrangements were 
made for a tour of the Chicago Tribune—plant, 
office, and Tribune Tower. Mr. Sutomo had been 
a member of an Indonesian news agency and said 
he did not want to miss this chance to talk with 
the editors of the Tribune. 

All the members of the Association who met and 
entertained Mr. and Mrs. Sutomo felt that it really 
was a privilege to be a sponsor and to show how 
Americans live in the Midwest. 


()s a warm day last summer, the Merzeci 
family of Mercin, Turkey, packed a picnic 
lunch and went off for a day of family fun and 
swimming in the Mediterranean. They all had a 
wonderful time including their American “daugh- 
ter” Barbara Boyd. Barbara, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the AHEA college clubs section, was 
taking part in the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change. 

Under the IFYE program, young men and 
women from 30 co-operating countries go to other 
countries to live and work with farm families for 
several months. In the United States, the program 
is conducted by the National 4-H Club Foundation 
and the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Barbara, whose own family owns a fruit farm 
in Illinois, is an attractive brunette who radiates 
warmth and friendliness. Her host family was so 
enchanted by her that they gave her a Turkish 
name just to prove she had really become one of 
the family. They called her Belma. 

While living with the Merzecis, Barbara helped 
with the cooking and the ironing. The family par- 
ticularly liked her apple pie and iced tea. Cooking 
was done on a two-burner hot plate and an electric 
oven. The Merzecis did not own a refrigerator 
but bought their ice as they needed it. 

Much of Barbara's time in Turkey was spent an- 
swering questions about the United States. 

“I had to explain away many misconceptions 
created by American movies,” Barbara says, “but 
the people were all so interested in hearing the 
truth about the United States.” 

The 4-H Clubs have just started in Turkey and 
are being welcomed and enjoyed by the Turkish 
young people. Actually in Turkey they are called 
4-K Clubs: kalb—head, kafa—heart, kol—hands, 
kuvvet—health. Barbara visited one of the new 
clubs and found the leader instructing out of 
United States 4-H Club leaflets. The little girls 
were thrilled with having a club of their very own 
and were working diligently on their beginning 
project—scarves and aprons. Although even the 
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She's Belma in Turkey 


Two of her Turkish friends teach Barbara Boyd, center, 


to shake the screen used to winnow grain. As the 


wheat is tossed, the chaff blows away with the wind. 


smallest girls are able to do delicately beautiful 
embroidery work, they had never made either 
scarves Or aprons. 

Among the many invitations Barbara received 
to visit Turkish families, she remembers one dinner 
particularly. Barbara, as the guest of honor, was 
served the delicacy of the meat—the brains. Mostly 
she enjoyed the Turkish food, particularly shish 
kebab, yogurt, and “ekmek” (Turkish bread). 

After nearly a month with the Merzecis, Barbara 
went to live with another family in Konya. There 
13 of the family and relatives lived together in one 
household, and the women lived a more cloistered 
life than the Merzecis women, putting on head 
coverings and coats when they went out, even in 
summer. 

A young girl in Turkey, Barbara discovered, is 
always chaperoned on a date by either her mother 
or father. Marriages are arranged by the families, 
and love plays little or no part in the arrangements. 
But the young people don’t seem to object—they 
put their faith in their family’s choice. 

In Turkey, young people accept the dominance 
of their elders, and although they may have learned 
new and better methods of doing things, they re- 
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spect their elder’s reluctance to try new innovations. 
As a result, progress is often slow. 

Water is scarce in Turkey, and much of the soil 
is poor. There are few forests, and dried dung 
is used for fuel in many places; farming methods 
are often primitive, and homes often lack what 
many people call “absolute essentials.” Barbara 
says earnestly, “They have a long way to go, but 
they are trying so hard, and they want to learn.” 


\\/ E hope you have been saving throughout 
the year to come to the 49th annual meet- 
ing of AHEA, June 24 to 27 in Philadelphia. At- 
tendance at the annual meeting provides an oppor- 
tunity to meet professional home economists and 
club members from all over the United States and 
other countries; to hear outstanding speakers from 
our own and related fields; and to see the latest 
in educational materials, products, and equipment 
developed by business and industry. The meeting 
helps us develop a greater sense of pride in the ad- 
vancements being made in our profession. 

Beginning with the January issue of the JouRNAL, 
you will find plans for the meeting highlighted 
each month. In addition, your club adviser and 
president will be sharing with you material mailed 
directly to them from headquarters and prepared 
especially for college clubs. 

As preparation for attending the meeting, you 
may wish to do a bit of preliminary research, so 
that you will know the names of the AHEA officers 
and the officers of your own section. The Septem- 
ber Journat is an excellent source of information 
about these leaders—who they are, where they are 
from, and in some cases what their professional 
positions are. As further preparation, review the 
standing rules for your section in the college clubs 
section handbook. They give information on the 
items of business to be presented for action at the 
annual business meeting of your section—election 


of a nominating committee and adoption of plans 


for action for 1958-59. Each affiliated club is en- 
titled to one voting delegate. If several perscns 
from your club are planning to attend, designate 
one as the official voting delegate. 

What are your responsibilities while attending 
the meeting? First of all, to attend those meetings 


So You're Going to Philadelphia 
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Certainly in Barbara's case the IFYE program 
can be called an exchange. Barbara came back 
with a deep understanding and respect for the 
Turkish people, and undoubtedly her charming 
personality won many friends for the United States. 
There is real feeling in her voice when Barbara says 
the closing words of the IFYE song: “Oh, hear 
my song, Thou God of all the Nations; a song of 
peace for their land and for mine.” 


Betty Ruth Joyce 


Miss Joyce is the field secretary for AHEA. In this 
capacity she visits state associations and college 
clubs all over the country. 


planned especially for club members. There will 
be three such meetings. The “kick-off” will be a 
mixer on Monday evening at the Sylvania Hotel, 
headquarters for college club members. Other 
meetings for club members and advisers will be 
held Wednesday and Thursday. Drexel Institute 
of Technology is planning a tea for club delegates 
to give you an opportunity to see its College of 
Home Economics. Check the official program for 
time, place, and details of these meetings. 

It is hoped that college club members will take 
advantage of the opportunity to attend eye openers 
and general sessions. Come to the meeting with 
the realization that you as a club member are a 
potential home economist and future AHEA mem- 
ber. Make attendance at the general sessions a 
must so that you can learn more of the viewpoints, 
philosophies, and research of some of today’s out- 
standing home economists. 

How can you “take the annual meeting home” 
and share with your fellow club members some of 
the annual meeting enthusiasm? Bring your cam- 
era. Pictures or slides will help in making your 
report more alive. Summarize important speeches, 
and report some of the things you learned about 
the activities of other club groups. Your club will 
want to hear all about the meeting. An article by 
Dean Miriam Scholl of Oregon State College in 
the June issue of the Journat will give some tips 
on how to report a meeting or conference. 

Make your hotel reservation soon, using the spe- 
cial form mailed to your club in January, and join 
thousands of home economists in the “City of 
Brotherly Love” for a wonderful week of activities! 


International Congress Reports 
Highlight Universal Situations 


The effects of increasing industrialization and 
the tendency for women to shift from a non-mone- 
tary to a monetary contribution to family income 
are apparent in many parts of the world, according 
to the preliminary reports received for the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics to be 
held in the United States this summer. 

All of the 12 countries sending reports for the 
Congress rate the economic and social changes in 
the traditional pattern of family living as the 
phenomenon that most insistently requires accom- 
panying changes in educational programs. These 
changes take into account not only education for 
homemaking itself but also require far greater em- 
phasis on budgeting, on management, and on com- 
munity or public services. In many countries, as 
women move outside of the home in search of mone- 
tary supplements to the family income, husbands 
and children give more assistance with the home- 
making tasks that still remain to be done in the 
home. This is leading to homemaking education 
for both boys and girls in the public schools of 
many countries. 

Though a few of the reports show some nostalgia 
for homemaking lightened by human help in the 
household, none indicates any serious effort to re- 
vive interest in household work as a means of liveli- 
hood for young women. Even those countries re- 
porting some training for paid household work as 
one aspect of their homemaking education admit 
that most of the girls so trained actually find em- 
ployment in institutional households of one kind or 
another rather than in private homes. 

Far stronger is the educational trend to equip 
the homemaker to compensate for lack of human 
help by greater skill in management and by making 
use of goods and services produced outside the 
home. A next logical step, which several countries 
report they are attempting, is extension of the home- 
economics-based careers, both in the educational 
field and in business and community service. The 
fact that the large majority of Congress delegates 
plan to spend a week visiting home economists on 
the job in the United States and a week of similar 
study in Canada after the Congress is further proof 


of the eagerness of other countries to develop new 
professional careers in home economics. Several 
have newly established higher education programs; 
other are planning facilities for graduate work. 
The reports also reveal some of the unique prob- 
lems being faced by individual countries. For ex- 
ample, the Israeli report describes the goals of 
home economics in a country that is still forming a 
national culture. The report states: 
Israel is a young country where conditions frequently change 
and develop in the light of continuous immigration. Social 
and economic conditions fluctuate as a result of the influence 
of this immigration from all over the world. Teaching Home 
Economics—in its broadest sense—is most necessary and is 
directed at three groups: (1) those who come from countries 
with a very low standard, especially in the field of nutrition, 
(2) those who were used to a high standard and who must 
adjust to prevailing conditions in the country as regards 
housing and nutrition, and (3) established homemakers in 
both towns and country who wish to apply home economics 
education to their daily problems. 


The United Kingdom reports—in connection with 
nutrition and food selection education—that a 
whole generation of homemakers grew up without 
ever knowing free choice in the food they might 
buy for their families: “1955 was the housewife’s 
first year of complete freedom from rationing since 
1939!” 

The Netherlands reports co-operation of church, 
educational, and state groups in several new proj- 
ects of home economics. One interesting new serv- 
ice is a budgeting advisory service. Tolerance of 
new patterns of living, coming along with increased 
numbers of young two-income families, has resulted, 
too, in fewer frowns on the increasing tendency to 
make use of installment financing of purchases. 

The problems New Zealand reports—even though 
the country is largely agricultural—are similar to 
those of the European and North American coun- 
tries. The effect that home economics education 
has already had in that country is apparent from 
this tribute from a New Zealand magistrate: “The 
homes are happier because the housewife realizes 
that her part in the home is not just a succession 
of daily and never-ending tasks, but a career to 
which science and knowledge can be applied to 
make it a satisfying fulfilment for heart and brain 


and hand.” 


The Preliminary Reports are advance material 
for the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics of the International Federation of Home 
Economics, which is to be held on the campus of 
the University of Maryland, July 28 to August 2, 
1958. The American Home Economics Association 
and the Canadian Home Economics Association 
are hostess associations for the Congress. Countries 
which submitted reports on the theme: “Education 
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in Home Economics Relative to the Social and 
Economic Conditions of Individual Countries” are 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Israel, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

As each Congress delegate’s application is proc- 
essed, he receives a copy of the Preliminary Re- 
ports for study before the Congress. He also re- 
ceives a schedule of discussion groups planned for 
the Congress program to provide an opportunity 
for persons with similar professional interests to 
develop ideas for their own countries from the Re- 
ports, the plenary session speeches, and small-group 
contact with colleagues from other countries. 

(Persons who do not plan to attend the Congress 
may order copies of the 409-page volume of Pre- 
liminary Reports from the AHEA for $2 per copy. 
Members wishing to attend the Congress who have 
not yet registered should obtain an official applica- 
tion form from the Congress Director, care of 
AHEA, and send in the completed form as soon as 
possible. Registration fee is $35; housing and meals 
are $32 or $34.50, depending upon arrival date. 


Family Economics Conference 
to Follow Annual Meeting 


The AHEA family economics-home management 
section is sponsoring a conference for college teach- 
ers, Extension Service workers, social workers, 
and reasearch workers on “Using Family Expendi- 
ture and Related Data in Teaching Financial 
Management.” The meeting will be held on June 
29 and 30, 1958, at Strath Haven Inn, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. For further information, write to 


MAKE IT A HABIT 
to include your zone number. 
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Christine Newark, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. Room reservations should be 
made directly with the Inn. 


Resolutions on Education 


Passed at AAAS Meeting 


Muuicent L. HatrHaway 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Dr. Hathaway is the AHEA representative to the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Resolutions passed by the Council of the AAAS 
were among the items of greatest general interest 
at its annual meeting in Indianapolis December 27 
to 30. 

The resolutions (presented here in somewhat 
condensed version) included the following: 


The AAAS Council at its annual meeting in Indianapolis 
sends greetings [by cable] to the scientists in the USSR and 
congratulations on their scientific and technological achieve- 
ments including the launching of the earth satellites. 

The AAAS agrees in principle with the establishment of 
the metric system of weights and measures, and their general 
adoption by the United States. 

AAAS favors the revision cf Federal and State income 
tax laws to provide greater iacentive to increase contribu- 
tions to science and education. 

AAAS advocates that institutions of higher education 
establish programs of study in the subject matter of mathe- 
matics and science for secondary school teachers, leading to 
a master’s degree or some alternative recognition. 

AAAS urges the recognition that science is important in 
peace time, and needs continued support in all branches— 
medical, biological, physical, and social sciences as well as 
the technological branches. 


Some 24,000 members, we hope, will be sending membership dues to head- 
quarters before August 1. When you send yours: Check the renewal notice 
you received; if the address does not include the postal zone number, add it 
before you return the renewal notice with your payment to headquarters. 

It's important that whenever you write to AHEA for information or when 
you send us an order, you always give a complete address, which means in- 


cluding your zone number. 
We, too, have a zone number. 


Your communication will reach us more 


quickly if you address us at: 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C 


There is a reason for asking for your co-operation. The Post Office, in its 
endeavor to maintain the most economical and efficient way of handling com- 
munications, insists that if you live in a zoned city, the postal zone number 


be included in your address. 
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Proposed Revisions 
of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The constitution and bylaws committee, 1957-58, 
submits the following proposed revisions to the 
constitution and bylaws of the American Home 
Economics Association. The full text of the con- 
stitution and bylaws to which these proposed revi- 
sions apply was published in the September 1957 
issue of the JourNaL or Home Economics, pp: 
586-590. 


[These proposed revisions include new recommendations of 
the committee and the proposals concerning establishment 
of an assembly of delegates which were published in the 
May 1957 Journat and presented to the 1957 annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association. By vote of the members 
present at the business meeting in St. Louis on June 25, 
1957, action on the assembly of delegates was deferred until 
the annual business meeting in Philadelphia in June 1958S. 

In brief, these proposed revisions provide for: 

Establishment of an assembly of delegates with state rep- 
resentation to be prorated by membership of each state home 
economics association. The functions of this representative 
body would combine those of the present AHEA council and 
AHEA business meeting. The present council would be dis- 
continued as would be the present general business meeting, 
since the assembly of delegates would act on all of the 
items of business now assigned to the council and the gen- 
eral business meeting. The assembly of delegates would 
meet at least once during each annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Its meetings would be open to all members of the 
Association, but only duly authorized delegates could vote. 
Membership in this body and its functions are outlined in 
the proposed revisions. 

The state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the council 
would become a unit of the AHEA rather than a unit of the 
council as it is at present. 

The definitions of the two classes of individual members 
of the Association have been revised, and the enumeration 
of the fields which have been considered related fields has 
been dropped from the definition. 

Only persons who hold a degree with a major in home 
economics shall be eligible to serve on the nominating com- 
mittee (which nominates candidates for the six national of- 
ficers of the association )—that is, persons who have joined 
the Association from related fields shall not be eligible to 
serve on the nominating committee. 

An interpretation of the term “remunerative occupation” 
in connection with members of homemaking groups has been 
added to the paragraph on homemakers groups.—Editor’s 
Note] 


CONSTITUTION 


III 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics associa- 
tion shall be represented in the assembly of delegates by the 
president and one councilor of the state association and by 
duly elected delegates as specified in Article VI, Section 4. 


ArticLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 

Section 4. The assembly of delegates shall consist of the 
following delegates: (1) the elected officers and the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association. (2) The chairmen of sections 
and the president of the section of college clubs (or their 
duly appointed alternates). (3) The chairmen of the As- 
sociation’s standing and program committees (or their duly 
appointed alternates). (4) The president and one state 
councilor or their alternates of each affiliated state associa- 
tion. (5) The past presidents of the Association. (6) One 
duly authorized delegate and one alternate for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof (51 or more members 
constitute a major fraction) of each affiliated state associa- 
tion. (7) One duly authorized delegate and one alternate 
for each 100 members-at-large or major fraction thereof as 
defined in the bylaws, Article IV, Section 3 (1). Individual 
membership, as recorded in the headquarters office of the 
Association at the end of the preceding fiscal year, shall be 
the basis on which the number of delegates and alternates 
from each state association and from members-at-large 
shall be determined. (8) The salaried officers as named 
in Article V without vote. 

A delegate eligible to be a delegate in one or more 
capacities shall have only one vote. An alternate shall have 
no voting power except when representing a delegate. 

VII 
MEETINGS 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. The Association shall hold at least one meeting 
of the assembly of delegates at the time of the annual meet- 
ing. The meeting shall be open to all members. Only 
delegates or their alternates may vote. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the delegates present 
and voting. In the event of an emergency the annual meet- 
ing can be canceled by the executive board. 


ArticLe IX 
UNITS 

There shall be a unit of the Association known as the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA. It shall 
be composed of the president and one councilor of each 
affiliated state home economics association. 

Additional units may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board of the Association. 


ArticLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the assembly of delegates present and voting at any 
annual meeting of the assembly of delegates, provided that 
notice of the proposed amendment is given by mail or 
through the official organ of the Association to all members 
at least three months previous to the meeting at which it 
is to be voted on. 


‘ 
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BYLAWS 


I 


ELECTIONS 


Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of 
five members of the Association as defined in Article IV, 
Section 2 (1) of the bylaws. Each member shall serve for 
two years. Two members shall be elected in even years 
and three members shall be elected in odd years. The 
chairman of the committee shall be designated by the 


president. 


ArticLe II 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Insert the following sentences in the indicated paragraphs 
outlining the functions of the officers: 

(1) [President] In the event a section, standing or pro- 
gram committee chairman is unable to serve in the 
annual assembly of delegates, the president shall have 
the power to appoint an alternate. 

(2) [President-elect] The president-elect shall be a voting 
member of the assembly of delegates. 

(3) [Vice-presidents] They shall report to the assembly 
of delegates. 

(5) [Treasurer] She shall present the proposed annual 
budget to the executive board and to the assembly 
of delegates. 


Articce IIl 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 4. The functions of the assembly of delegates are 

as defined below: 

(1) It shall convene at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

(2) It shall receive and act upon reports of the election 
committee. 

(3) It shall receive and act upon the reports of the elected 
officers, the board of trustees, the executive board, and 
the units, sections, and committees of the Association. 

(4) It shall adopt an annual budget, a program of work, 
and a legislative program. 

(5) It shall act upon revision of the constitution and 
bylaws. 

(6) It shall adopt resolutions. 

(7) It shall transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

(8) Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 

of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a 

quorum. 


ArticLe IV 


Section 1. In last line change phrase “professional pro- 
grams concerned with family life” to “professional programs 
of home economics.” 

Section 2. The two classes of members in the American 
Home Economics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) A member shall be a home economist who shall hold 
a bachelor’s or advanced degree with a major in home 
economics from an accredited college or university in 


the United States * or Canada." 
[‘and* No change proposed for footnotes. ] 
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(2) A related member shall be a person who holds a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree in a field other than 
home economics and in addition shall have been en- 
gaged for at least three years as a part of and currently 
engaged in a professional home economics program. 


ARTICLE V 
AFFILIATED Home Economics ASSOCIATIONS AND Dues 


Section 1. (b) Add at end of the third paragraph, which 

begins “A member of a group engaged in a remunerative 
occupation . . .” 
A member engaged in a remunerative occupation shall be 
defined as a person who is (1) employed as a part-time 
or full-time worker who earns as much as, or more than, 
$50 in any one quarter of a calendar year or (2) self- 
employed and earns as much as, or more than, $100 net in 
any one quarter of a calendar year.‘ 


ArticLte VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. (3) Delete this sentence: Applications from 
home economists as defined in Article IV, Section 2 (1), of 
the bylaws may be received and approved by the com- 
mittee. 

(6) Change first two sentences to read: An election com- 
mittee appointed annually by the executive board. 


ArticLe VII 


SECTIONS 


Section 1. Revise last paragraph to read: Each section 
shall have control of any funds that it may raise, but such 
funds may not be raised except with the consent of the 
executive board of the Association. With the approval of 
the executive board, a section may establish special eligi- 
bility requirements for its membership, providing such 
special requiremerits are not contrary to those for member- 
ship in the Association. 


ArticLe VIII 
UNITS 


Section 1. State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA. The president and one councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association shall constitute a unit of 
the Association. This group shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. 

Section 2. The purpose of this unit shall be to promote 
the AHEA program of work in the state associations; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA; to interchange ideas regarding programs and activi- 
ties which will assist in strengthening state associations; to 
work together for better leadership in state associations; and 


“These figures correspond to the minimums established 
by the Social Security Act for eligibility to participate in the 
federal social security program [currently in effect January 
1958]. 
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to make recommendations on matters of special interest in 
order that the chairman of the unit can function more effec- 
tively as a representative of the state associations on the 
executive board and the executive committee. 


ArticLe IX 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 

There shall be a meeting of the assembly of delegates 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The 
purposes of this meeting shall be to (1) receive and act 
upon the report of the election committee; (2) receive and 
act upon the reports of the elected officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive board, the units, sections, and com- 
mittees of the Association; (3) adopt an annual budget, a 
program of work, and a legislative program; (4) act upon 
revision of the constitution and bylaws; (5) adopt resolu- 
tions; and (6) transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a quorum. 


ArticLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 
These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the assembly of delegates present and voting at any annual 
meeting of the assembly of delegates provided that notice 
is given by mail or through the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation to all members at least three months previous to 
the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


Omit from the constitution and bylaws as published in 
the September 1957 issue of the JournaL or Home 
Economics the following: 


Constitution—Article VI, Section 2 
Bylaws—Article III, Section 2 
Article VIII 

Make such changes in wording as are necessary to recon- 
cile phraseology and to substitute new terminology where 
needed; for example, in most instances assembly of dele- 
gates will be substituted for council and for annual business 
meeting wherever those terms appear. 


Come to St. Andrews by-the-Sea; 
AHEA Welcome at Canadian Meeting 


The Canadian Home Economics Association in- 
vites AHEA members to join them in the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Association at St. Andrews 
by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, Canada, on July | to 3. 

Program and exhibits will be held in the Algon- 
quin Hotel. High lights of the meeting include: 


Monday, June 30 
Evening—Maritime “Hoe-Down” 
Tuesday, July 1 
Morning—Around the World with Canadian Home Econ- 
omists 
Jessie Bropie, Iraq 
Heten Nietson, Thailand 
Dororny Pearson, India 
Luncheon—Talking Ghosts and Singing Fishermen 
Heven Creicuton, Folklorist, National Museum of 
Canada 
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Tuesday, July 1 (continued) 


Afternoon Session—Public Relations 
Jerome Barnum of Jerome Barnum Associates, New York 
City 
Tea and Scenic Drive 
Evening—Public Meeting on Nutrition 

Cuarves G. Kinc, Nutrition Foundation, New York City 
Wednesday, July 2 
Morning program presented by the Federal Department of 

Fisheries and including a fish cookery demonstration by 

Department Home Economist Zwicker 
Luncheon—It All Depends 
Lobster supper on the beach 
Thursday, July 3 
Group Meetings 
Good Taste in the Home 

Routston of Mt. Allison University 
Banquet—Family Life Challenges Today 

Evetyn anp Sytvanus of Chicago 

For those who combine a vacation trip to Canada 
with the Canadian meeting, both the area around 
St. Andrews by-the-Sea and the three other beauti- 
ful and historic Atlantic Provinces offer innumer- 
able possibilities for long or short stays. 

In addition to the annual meeting, the Canadian 
Association is planning a post-convention workshop 
on Family Life Today at Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N. B., July 7-11, under the leadership of 
Sylvanus and Evelyn Duvall. AHEA members may 
register for the workshop for the same registration 
fee ($25) as members of the Canadian Home 
Economics Association. For further information 
about the workshop, write to Miss Rheta M. Inch, 
Teachers College, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. 

Information about the Canadian Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting may be obtained from 
Miss Isabel Chipman, 11 Spruce Street, Saint John, 
N. B., Canada. Room reservations should be made 
direct with the Algonquin Hotel in St. Andrews 
by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, Canada. 


Canadian Dietetic Association 


Invites U. S. Colleagues 


The Canadian Dietetic Association writes that it 
would be pleased to have AHEA members attend 
the annual meeting of the CDA in the Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 9 to 11. 
The program will include group discussions on diet- 
therapy and administration, lectures on equipment, 
human relations, and other topics as well as leisurely 
dining and interesting trips in the delightful and 
historic setting of the meeting. For further informa- 
tion write to the Canadian Dietetic Association, 
415 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marie Dirks 
Ohio State University 


Personal thoughts on teaching and learning, C. 
Rocers. Improving Coll. & Univ. Teaching 6, 
No. 1 (Winter 1958), pp. 4-5. 

The author’s purpose is to elicit reactions that 
will help throw new light on teaching and learn- 
ing. He believes that one cannot teach another to 
teach. Significant learning is that which influences 
behavior, and such learning is self-discovered, self- 
appropriated learning; it cannot be directly com- 
municated to another. He finds one of the best 
ways to learn is to drop his own defensiveness, to 
try to understand the way his experience seems 
and feels to the other person. Another way is to 
state his own uncertainties, to try to clarify his 
puzzlements and thus get closer to the meaning 
that his experience seems to have. The implication 
drawn is that we do away with teaching; with ex- 
aminations which measure only inconsequential 
learning; and with grades, credits, and degrees for 
the same reason and because they seem to mark 
an end to learning when it should be a continuous 
process. 


Action research and modern man, A. SHUMsKY. 
Educ. Theory 8, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 27-34. 
Today's complex and perplexing problems are 

no less soluble than the problems man met and 
solved in the past, but new techniques and ap- 
proaches are needed. A curriculum limited solely 
to promotion of literacy, teaching of the three R’s, 
and transmission of the social heritage is not ade- 
quate. Needed are broad-minded, self-directive 
citizens alert to the problems confronting them and 
possessed of the knowledge required for co-operat- 
ing in their solution. An action research approach 
would: 


1. Make experimentation the province of the 
common man rather than of a small elite 

2. Provide a basic approach to social change 

8. Be a way for individuals to escape their own 

narrow perspective 


4. Provide a way of reaching consensus in the 
resolution of social conflicts and constitute a 
new way of behavior in group situations 

5. Be a way of promoting common orientation 
and a comprehensive outlook 


6. Provide a source of security and morale in 
promoting a sense of self-directiveness and 
worthiness. 


Population and higher education, J. S. Diexuorr. 
Educ. Forum 22, No. 2 (Jan. 1958), pp. 203-208. 
Young, professionally trained people are, on an 

average, ready to make their contribution and 

prove their worth at about 25 years of age. Those 
currently ready for assuming such responsibility 
were born about 1932 when the birth rate was low. 

Furthermore, for the next ten years the increasing 

numbers of qualified faculty we think we need must 

come from similarly small groups. We will not get 
them. If we are realistic, we will revise our notion 
of faculty-student ratio which, if maintained at its 
present level, would by 1970 mean 16 to 25 new 
college teachers for every 10 now employed. Are 
we using too much faculty time in guidance and 
supervision of student study? Do present practices 
promote self-directive, independent study habits? 

Could students be “put on their own” for at least 

one of their five or so subjects? Do we make the 

best possible use of visual and auditory aids? 

Could faculty time be conserved by reducing pro- 

liferation of courses, simplification of curricula? 

Are there routines and details that fritter away 

faculty time which might be turned over to quali- 

fied clerical help? 


Communication means understanding, C. CG. 
Browne. J. Soc. for Personnel Admin. 21, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb., 1958), pp. 12-16. 

“Communication involves more than telling. It 
must be received, too, and understood.” On the 
basis of extensive research, the author has con- 
cluded that even among groups with similar back- 
grounds and work activities, interpretation of lan- 
guage symbols and word meanings vary greatly. 
We seem to believe words have value or meaning 
within themselves. “They have meaning only in 
relation to something else which is real and rec- 
ognizable, something which is external and not a 
part of language itself. Further, language has 
communication value only when the people in- 
volved in communicating have similar understand- 
ing of the external conditions to which the language 
used refers.” Effective communication requires 
recognition of the following as basic elements—the 
context or environment, the language maker, the 
language, the language receiver, and the evaluation 
or judgment of the language receiver. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Maryorte M. KNOLL 
New York State College of Home Economics 


Family life cycle as an independent variable, 
J. B. Lansunc and L. Kisu. Am. Sociol. Rev. 22, 
No. 5 (Oct. 1957), pp. 512-518. 

Comparisons were made between the use of 
stages in the family life cycle and the age of the 
head of spending units as an independent variable. 
Variations in six economic characteristics were 
studied: home ownership, indebtedness, wives 
working, annual income over $4,000, purchase of 
a car in one year, purchase of a television set in 
one year. For each of these characteristics, the 
family life cycle proved itself superior in “explan- 

atory” power to age classes. This result is consist- 

ent with social theory since the family life cycle 
should be a better reflection than age of the in- 
dividual’s social role. Conversely, age is a better 
explanatory variable than the family life cycle for 
such characteristics as mortality and morbidity. 

It is the contention of the authors that the life 
cycle should be adopted more widely than at 
present as an independent variable to be used in 
place of, or parallel to, age. 


Don’t take older workers for granted, H. R. 
Kanne, C. F. Ryper, L. S. SnNecmerr, and G. 
Wysnak. Harvard Bus. Rev. 35, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec., 1957), pp. 90-94. 

A study of absenteeism in the Walter Baker 
Chocolate Division of the General Foods Company, 
made as part of the program of the Gerontology 
and Chronic Disease Unit of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health, shows: 

1. The age bracket 45 to 55 had fewer absences 

than either those older or younger. 

2. Older workers were absent for longer periods, 

but younger workers were absent more often. 


. Absence records of females were worse at all 
ages than those of males. The frequency of 
absence for females was higher than for males 
under 45; duration of absence increased faster 
for females than for males after 45. 


. In the group under 45, absenteeism decreased 
with increased family ties. 


. Greater skill requirements and responsibility 
resulted in less absenteeism. 


. Greater length of service carried less absentee- 
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ism for workers under 45; workers over 45 
years of age with less than five years of service 
had the least absenteeism, but those with 5 
to 14 years had the most. 

From such an investigation comes not only the 
realization that older people may have more gen- 
eral potential than is often realized but that par- 
ticular kinds and ages of older people may be es- 
pecially valuable for certain kinds and calibers of 
work. 


Office, factory, store—and family: A study of 
integration setting. M. and C. SLarer. 
Am. Sociol. Rev. 23, No. 1 (Feb. 1958), pp. 64- 
74. 

Comparisons were made between families in a 
mass situation, in which relations were primarily 
impersonal and indirect, and those in the bureau- 
cratic setting, characterized by a high degree of 
task specialization and normative regulation. 

Compared to wives in the bureaucratic setting, 
mass respondents showed less power in intra-famil- 
ial decision-making, a higher evaluation of mother- 
hood, and a larger ideal family size. Bureaucratic 
wives showed greater interest in companionship 
with their husbands. A random relationship was 
found between the decision-making structure and 
structures for task allocation. 

Data suggest limitations in the “family type” con- 
cept. However, fruitfulness of continued investiga- 
tion relating the economic structure of society and 
family structures is indicated. 


The outlook for the older workers, S. L. Wo.r- 
BEIN. Personnel & Guidance J. 34, No. 2 (Oct. 
1957), pp. 80-86. 

Predictions for the next 10 years call for (1) an 
increase of about 25 million in population in the 
United States, (2) an increase of approximately 
50 per cent in the gross national product, and (3) 
an expansion of about 10 million jobs. 

Potential labor force increases are expected to 
be distributed as follows: 4% million persons 14 to 
24 years, % million 25 to 44 years, 5 million 45 
years and older. Half of the total increase will be 
represented by women. Teen-agers will not be 
full-time members of the labor force, and the in- 
crease in the 25- to 44-year-old group is small. 
Persons 45 years of age and over will be the major 
suppliers of labor for the additional jobs in pros- 
pect under continuing high levels of economic ac- 
tivity. This may lead to a re-examination of man- 
datory retirement at specific ages and also of the 
maximum hiring age policies. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Leone 
Kansas State College 


Transition adjustment of rural and urban youth 
from home to college, R. Horii. Ohio Agr. 
Expt. Station Res. Bull. 797 (Nov. 1957), 54 pp. 
The launching stage is that time in the family 

life cycle when the young adult members begin 
to leave home. This four-year study of college 
youth and their parents was concerned with the 
adjustment of both groups during their launching 
period. Freshman students (400 men and 167 
women) at the Ohio State University in 1952 
checked the Bender problem check list and two 
sentence-completion blanks. Check lists were sent 
to their parents. Two years later 289, or 50 per 
cent, were located, and 122 of these gave informa- 
tion on their present status and their extracurricular 
activities. Of the 122, 62 accepted the opportunity 
to come in for a conference. Check lists were again 
sent to parents. In their senior year, 1955, a drop- 
out study revealed that only 27 per cent of the 
original group were graduated. 

Of the freshmen in 1952, scores on the Rotter 
ISB indicated that 57 per cent had good adjust- 
ment while 43 per cent had some difficulties. Mean 
scores for participation in extracurricular activities 
showed women more active than men, rural men 
least active, urban men most active, urban stu- 
dents significantly more active than rural students. 
Neither psychological test scores, work at part-time 
jobs, or grades were related to participation. Dif- 
ferences in participation seemed to depend on the 
individual student. 

One of the recommendations to families stressed 
the importance, at the launching stage, of keeping 
open the communication of inner feelings between 
family members. 


Children’s attitudes toward peers and parents 
as revealed by sentence completions, D. B. 
Harais and S. C. Tsenc. Child Devel. 28 (Dec. 
1957), pp. 401-411. 

The total school population, “some 3000,” in 
grades 3 to 12 in a rural Minnesota town was given 
a battery of instruments designed to assess general 
adjustment. From four incomplete sentences in- 
cluded, findings showed that, at every age, for both 
boys and girls, positive attitudes to their own sex 
peers exceeded those to opposite sex peers. Toward 


both father and mother, boys and girls extended 
more favorable than unfavorable attitudes. Never 
more than 4 per cent in any grade group gave an 
unfavorable response to both parents. Both boys 
and girls extended positive attitudes more fre- 
quently to mother than to father. 


Family structure and sex-role learning by chil- 
dren: a further analysis of Helen Koch’s data, 
O. G. Brim, Jr. Sociometry 21, No. 1 (March 
1958), pp. 1-16. 

Theory underlying the study holds that such 
factors as age, size, sex, power, and prestige differ- 
ences in a social group (for example, the family) 
determine the degree of interaction of any two 
group members. It is held, second, that social 
roles are learned through the actor’s taking the 
role of the other; trying to act as the other would 
act. Each assimilates elements of the other’s role 
into his own; thus, one says, husbands and wives 
grow more alike through time. Children in a 
family learn their masculinity and femininity pri- 
marily from their parents, but the author was in- 
terested in the additional effects of brothers and 
sisters on children’s sex-role learning. 

In a series of studies by Helen Koch of 384 five- 
and six-year-olds in two-child families only, teach- 
ers’ ratings were made for each child on 58 traits. 
The author was able to judge 31 of the 58 traits 
as to their pertinence to masculine or feminine 
roles. 

According to Talcott Parsons, the male customar- 
ily takes the instrumental or task-role in the family, 
and the female the social-emotional or expressive 
role. The distribution of the children according 
to their instrumental (masculine) traits and their 
expressive (feminine) traits was then related to 
their family structure, that is, whether they had 
an older or younger brother or sister. 

Some examples of findings are as follows: The 
older girl with a younger brother had more mas- 
culinity traits than did her counterpart, the older 
girl with a younger sister. This was even more 
pronounced in the younger girl with an older 
brother. However, the acquisition of masculine 
traits did not seem to reduce the number of fem- 
inine traits. The girls just added to their feminine 
repertoire. The same general findings held true 
for boys—the boy with a sister was feminine to a 
greater degree than the boy with a brother. 

These findings were limited to two-child families 
only. Implications for further study are the effects 
of sex of siblings on one’s later role in the marital 
relation and on career choices. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Pace 
Georgia Power Company 


Kitchen problems? Here’s help! E. HaLpERMAN. 
Household 58, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), Golden Sec- 
tion, pp. 27-42. 

An all-in-one section designated by yellow pages 
in this issue contains answers to many kitchen plan- 
ning problems. No kitchen is hopeless and few 
kitchens—even new ones—are perfect. The first 
part of the section is a rate sheet to help you de- 
termine how close to perfect your kitchen is. If 
your kitchen falls short after its survey, there are 
solutions. Two pages illustrate the basic shapes 
of kitchens and show advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

Chimney flues, air ducts, supporting walls, and 
registers are often stumbling blocks to improve- 
ment. Ideas shown prove that stumbling blocks 
can become steppingstones. An example is sup- 
porting wall studs encased in plywood forming a 
decorative screen between the working side of the 
kitchen and the dining area. 

Do you need linen storage, a broom closet, an 
eating area, a cabinet for a built-in appliance? 
These and other conveniences illustrated are avail- 
able in custom cabinets. Team the cutouts of appli- 
ances and graph paper provided with your kitchen 
measurements to develop your own dream kitchen. 

Do-it-yourself enthusiasts will enjoy the fan in- 
formation and installation instructions as well as 
the information on hanging cabinets. 


Do you know about low voltage switching? T. 
Ruey. Better Homes & Gardens 36, No. 3 
(March 1958), pp. 175-176. 

Low voltage switching sometimes incorrectly re- 
ferred to as low voltage wiring is one of the out- 
standing advances in electrical systems. 

Compare this low voltage switching system with 
your car's electrical system. Switch a car's starter, 
and a small spark of current travels from the dash- 
board to a magnetic relay under the hood. This 
commands the battery's full punch to start the 
engine. 

In the house you press a touch plate switch and 
a small (24 volt) flash of current notifies a relay. 
A magnetic switch opens and the full 115-volt cur- 
rent is sent to do whatever task you had in mind. 
Standard switching operates as a gate through 
which actual current flows. 
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Low voltage switching reduces the possibility of 
a dangerous shock at the switching point. Small 
current load allows smaller wire which is easier 
to draw through a wall, requires no rigid conduit 
or other bulky bindings and insulators. It is easy 
to conceal in remodeling jobs. But the main reason 
for its popularity is the ease of installing remote 
and multicontrol switching for today’s sprawling 
houses. Conventional switching calls for standard 
wire plus conduit. And many two- or three-way 
or remote switches can add up wiring costs fast. 

Costs in a small house are comparable. In a large 
house low voltage switching can increase wiring 
costs $100 over the conventional system. But this 
switching is fully adequate with multicontrols and 
a master control panel to turn off all lights. The 
average conventional system is minimum. Thus, 
one gets more for his money with LV switching. 


Blender tips to save time and work, A. ANDERSON. 
Better Homes & Gardens 36, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), 
pp. 122-135. 

Short paragraphs of practical tips for blender 
users. For example, for a sandwich spread use 
leftover ham or roast; keep mixture pushed into 
the blades with a stalk of celery. 

Grate cheese in a flash. For best results use small 
amounts and have it cold. 

A lumpless white sauce made with white bread 
and hot milk is a quickie. (White sauce that has 
lumped can be made smooth in the blender. ) 

The blender saves work by making it simple to 
reconstitute frozen orange juice, to make creamy 
dips, cracker crumbs, salad dressings, and shakes. 


The “Heart of the Home” beats in a new rhythm. 
Living for Young Homemakers Wl, No. 2 (Feb. 
1958), p. 55. 

Since fire was brought indoors, the kitchen has 
been called the “heart of the home.” Its symbol- 
ism is still the same, but today the kitchen is a true 
arterial center. In many cases it is visible from 
other rooms and may influence the color and tex- 
ture of the decoration of a major portion of the 
house. Open, it borrows space, but never so much 
as to turn a housewife into a marathon runner. 

To truly qualify as the “heart,” it must be: well 
lighted with general glareless light over the area 
and concentrated light over work centers; well ven- 
tilated; food odors must not permeate other areas; 
step saving; well equipped with attention to opera- 
tion and storage of small appliances; and a pleasure 
to look at. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Maryorre M. McKINLey 
lowa State College 


Policies for effective administration of the de- 
partment of dietetics, M. C. Zanasxy and N. A. 
Brapy. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. 2 (Feb. 
1958), pp. 160-161. 

The types of policies needed for effective adminis- 
tration of a dietary department are discussed. Such 
policies would be a guide in the pattern of think- 
ing, in developing better communications, and 
in establishing policies by an administrator in a 
new appointment. They would be a basis for eval- 
uation, an educational instrument for teaching 
dietetic interns, and an aid in the general orienta- 
tion of medical interns and residents and for ad- 
ministrative residents. 


New food products and processes, J. C. Exss. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), pp. 
129-132. 

There are now dehydrated precooked foods as 
well as dehydrated uncooked foods. Orange juice 
dehydrated under high vacuum to a powder and 
packaged with a suitable desiccant in a vacuum 
container does not require refrigeration and has 
a long storage life. Grapefruit juice powder, 
blended orange-grapefruit juice powder, and to- 
mato juice powder are also produced by a similar 
process. High-vacuum dehydration is being suc- 
cessfully applied to fruits and vegetables. 

Dehydro-freezing is a technique by which the 
water is taken out by dehydration prior to freezing. 
This process is now being used for peas, carrots, 
apricots, and apples. Freeze dehydration of meats, 
fish, and poultry shows promise. 

Irradiation is another new food-preserving tech- 
nique. It is anticipated that this technique can be 
used to effect a pasteurization which will prolong 
the storage life of foods, particularly when com- 
bined with antibiotics or moderate refrigeration. 
The preservation of food by irradiation is still in 
the research stage, however. 


Supervisors go to “school” and like it, L. Brerr. 
Hospitals 32, No. 3 (Feb. 1, 1958), pp. 32-34. 
An annual series of seminars for supervisors has 

been conducted at Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, for the past four years to get ideas on how 

better to do the job of serving patients and how 

to put these ideas into action. The seminars have 


been very successful. Each year a committee of 
supervisors, selected by the hospital superintendent, 
plans the seminars and suggests possible speakers. 
Attendance is not required, but in 1957, 99 per cent 
of the supervisors invited to the sessions came to 
each meeting. 


Use of the “ERQ” in hiring, J. N. Mose: and 
H. W. Gouneen. Personnel J. 36, No. 9 (Feb. 
1958 ), pp. 338-340. 

There has been a decline in the use of narrative 
“testimonial” letters to inform employers about 
people they are considering for employment and 
an increase in the use of a standardized Employ- 
ment Recommendation Questionnaire or “ERQ.” 
A survey revealed that approximately half of 325 
companies contacted employ some form of ERQ. 
Analysis of the ERQ’s submitted by responding 
companies showed that all concerns inquire about 
employment history and conditions of separation, 
and most of them requested some kind of evalua- 
tion of the applicant’s job performance. The form 
used in no instance covered more than one side 
of a single page. 


Blazing new trails in thinking, F. A. Carrier. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 34, No. 2 (Feb. 1958), 
pp. 125-128. 

Based on his experience with a “Creative Prob- 
lem Solving” course in the Air Force ROTC, the 
author describes the need for creative thinking and 
suggests ways of developing new ideas. The worst 
enemy of creative thinking and of change is con- 
formity. New ideas are needed to meet change; 
they are also needed to create change. 

Alex Osborn’s brainstorming procedure helps 
people get new ideas. Brainstorming is a simple 
technique for conducting a committee or staff 
meeting when the purpose of the meeting is to 
solve a problem. Rules enforced during a meeting 
are (a) no criticism, (b) think wild, (c) think fast, 
and (d) combine ideas. 


Organizational planning—on paper and with 
people, W. K. Kier. Hospitals 32, No. 3 (Feb. 
1, 1958), pp. 39-40, 94. 

The four steps in planning any organization are: 
determine what the organization is going to do, 
determine the functions necessary to achieve the 
objectives, assign people the responsibility for those 
functions, and then continually modify functions 
and responsibilities to accommodate the personal- 
ities and capabilities of the individuals in the or- 
ganization. Principles of organization are given 
and discussed. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by M. OpLanp 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Nutrition in pregnancy, A. W. Wertz, E. M. 
Hoxpen, G. C. Murpny, M. E. Loyxin, P. S. Van 
Horn, L. P. Gump, and C. E. Drerz. Bull. 487, 
Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta., Amherst, Mass., 19 pp. 
Comprehensive dietary and biochemical data 

for 82 pregnant women indicated that the following 

nutrients: protein, calcium, iron, ascorbic acid, and 
vitamin A, were at the more critical levels in the 
dietaries. 

For 43 women studied in three periods of the 
reproductive cycle, mean hemoglobin levels did 
not decrease from the fourth to ninth month of 
pregnancy, although the levels of these periods 
were below those of the postpartum period. For 
subjects who did not take supplementary iron, 
hemoglobin concentration decreased in late preg- 
nancy. Although only a few women had hemo- 
globin levels diagnostic of anemia, approximately 
one-half of all subjects had hemoglobin concentra- 
tions in the lower ranges of normalcy. 

Dietary intakes, serum concentration, and uri- 
nary excretions of ascorbic acid were significantly 
related. Approximately one-third of the women 
had serum concentrations of ascorbic acid below 
the normal range. 

Between 10 and 20 per cent of the women were 
excreting thiamine in amounts suggestive of in- 
adequate intakes; riboflavin excretion levels were 
not indicative of inadequate supplies. For both 
thiamine and riboflavin, dietary intake levels were 
correlated with urinary excretion levels. 


A syndrome of osteoporosis in Africans and its 
relationship to scurvy, H. Grusiy and E. 
SamueEL. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 5, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec., 1957), pp. 644-650. 

Although osteoporosis is reported most frequently 
for elderly subjects and for women more often 
than men, this study reports on the occurrence of 
osteoporosis in young African adults consuming 
diets of a high proportion of maize and little animal 
protein and fat. Dietary calcium was low; serum 
calcium levels were not so low as to predispose to 
poor mineralization of bone. The authors suggest 
that the association of scurvy and osteoporosis was 
so striking that it was considered as presumptive 
evidence that a chronic vitamin C deficiency state 
led to osteoporosis. 
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Oxidized pyridine nucleotides in various frac- 
tions of the blood and niacin and tryptophan 
metabolites in the urine of women on a con- 
trolled adequate dietary, N. H. Moncey and 
C. A. Srorvicx. J. Nutrition 63, No. 4 (Dec. 
1957 ), pp. 539-554. 

Daily values for niacin metabolites in whole 
blood and its fractions and values for concurrent 
24-hour urinary excretion of niacin and tryptophan 
products were determined for a 30-day period for 
4 women on a controlled adequate dietary supply- 
ing 8.7 mg of niacin and 770 mg tryptophan. 

For the first two weeks of the study, all subjects 
excreted more niacin and niacin equivalents of N' 
methylnicotinamide and 6-pyridone than the 
dietary intake. The extra niacin was presumably 
from body stores and conversion of tryptophan. 

Beyond the first two weeks, two subjects con- 
tinued in excess of excretion over intake. A higher 
tryptophan conversion rate for these two subjects 
was suggested by an accompanying higher excre- 
tion of quinolinic acid. These subjects also ex- 
creted a higher proportion of 6-pyridone to N' 
methylnicotinamide as calculated in niacin equiv- 
alents, further emphasizing individual variation in 
niacin-tryptophan metabolism. In the latter part 
of the study, the other two subjects were excreting 
somewhat less of niacin and its metabolites than the 
diet contained. 

There was little variation in the day-to-day con- 
tent of diphosphopyridine nucleotide in the red 
blood cells or whole blood for any of the subjects; 
a greater variation was reported for white blood 
cell and serum levels. In all fractions, there was 
a trend of individual patterns of concentration. 


Zine metabolism in hepatic dysfunction, G. L. 
W. E. C. Wacker, A. F. BARTHOLOMAY, 
and F. C. Hocu. New England J. Medicine 257, 
No. 22 (Nov. 28, 1957), pp. 1055-1065. 
Presumptive evidence indicates that zinc is an 

essential trace element in nutrition, although rela- 

tively little is known about quantitative levels nec- 
essary for essential physiological function. 
Considerable alteration in zinc metabolism has 
been reported for patients with cirrhosis of the 
liver. Patients had low serum and liver levels of 
zinc. Their urinary zinc excretion levels were 
double those for normal subjects. Oral doses of 
zine sulfate led to decreases in urinary zinc excre- 
tion in inverse relation to the severity of the disease. 

The low zinc contents of serum and liver together 

with zincuria strongly suggested a zinc deficiency 

conditioned by pathology associated with cirrhosis. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Erne, W. THomas 
Hennepin County Welfare Board 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

and Heten E. HucHes 

Family Service 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Obesity in children and adolescents, HiLpe 
Brucue. Postgraduate Med. 22, No. 3 (Sept. 
1957), pp. 246-251. 

Few conditions in childhood cause so much mis- 
ery and unhappiness as obesity. Obese children 
become the object of ridicule. They feel socially 
isolated and excluded from games and activities of 
their age group. Adolescence adds more problems 
because of social activities and relation to the op- 
posite sex. Most victims of this condition fail to 
make an effort to follow instructions to help them 
lose excess weight. The inability to follow a diet 
may be an expression of emotional problems. 

To help a child accept the necessity for changes 
in his eating habits requires skill and patience. It 
is well nigh impossible for a child or adolescent to 
maintain a lower weight unless there is a true 
change in his psychological adjustment. 

Not only fat children and adolescents but parents 
frequently believe all of the patient’s problems and 
unhappiness will be solved once he loses weight. 
Reducing in the hope of transforming life into a 
glamorous existence is bound to meet with failure. 
The service of a psychiatrist may be necessary to 
help resolve the emotional conflicts —E.W.T. 


Canada’s family allowances in retrospect, G. F. 
Davinson. Children 4, No. 3 (May-June, 1957), 
pp. 83-88. 

At the close of the eleventh year of Canada’s 
“baby bonus” program, 2,279,099 families are re- 
ceiving $6 a month for children in the under 10 
age group and $8 in the 10 to 16 age group. The 
main purpose of the program was to maintain con- 
sumer purchasing power in the post-war period. 
This objective is now outdated. 

At the inception, the family allowance program 
caused much criticism, i.e., it would cause antag- 
onism on religious grounds and racial cleavages. 
In 1957, the criticism is (1) its inflationary effect 
and (2) its shrinking value and diminishing pur- 
chasing power. 

What have been the results? Soon after its in- 
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ception infant and mortality rates dropped, milk 
consumption increased as did the production of 
children’s shoes. It is impossible to determine how 
much of this is due to family allowances. Reports 
from every province indicate it has had consider- 
able effect on school attendance. 

The program has not split Canada on racial or 
religious grounds; mental defectives and the im- 
provident have not multiplied. This program is 
effective in redistributing income.—E.W.T. 


The process of aging has emotional problems, 
H. A. Stecxer. Postgraduate Med. 22, No. 5 
(Nov. 1957), pp. 511-514. 

The newer approach to problems of the aged is 
to think of the aged in terms of what they are, 
where they live, what they want out of life, and 
what their needs are for recreation, economic secur- 
ity, and health. Aging is a gradual process during 
adult life, and there are great individual differences 
in rate of change. Constructive efforts to promote 
welfare in old age must begin prior to old age. The 
general practitioner focuses attention on physical 
health; the psychiatrist, the whole personality. 

Some of the adjustments are the responsibility 
of the elderly person himself. These include the 
acceptance of declining physical capacity, living 
on a reduced income, and the possibility of a lower 
social status.—E.W.T. 


Homemaker service: current practice and 
future planning, M. R. Frirzsimmons. Soc. 
Casework 38, No. 9 (June 1957), pp. 308-314. 
To help stabilize a family, relate well to all mem- 

bers, and maintain her poise, the homemaker needs 
the support of the caseworker. Caseworkers’ re- 
sponsibilities include: appraisal of application, set- 
ting of casework goals, preparation of homemaker, 
casework to family, co-ordination of special serv- 
ices, and use of agency consultants. 

To meet overdemand, use of service should be 
based on a psycho-social study of the family. An 
advisory board should know the range of appli- 
cations, community need, need for skilled case- 
workers and supervisors and should take responsi- 
bility for interpretation to the community of the 
program and un-met needs. 

Program needs: established standards of service, 
standardized content and method of training 
(homemakers), training of caseworkers in case 
management, study of extension of service to mul- 
tiple-problem families and long-term cases, broad- 
ening of agency (public and private) responsibility 
to all legitimate applicants—H.E.H. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Expanded vinyls in special purpose garments, 
T. G. Tompxtys. Mod. Textiles Mag. 39, No. 1 
(Jan. 1958), pp. 53, 56. 

During the Korean conflict, it was found that 
the climate was as dangerous an enemy as the 
North Koreans. Conventional garments soaked up 
moisture and lost their insulating properties. The 
U. S. Quartermaster Corps, therefore, requested 
the United States Rubber Co. to develop a suit 
which would retain its insulation value in wet, cold 
climates. The result was United States Ensolate, 
a modified, expanded closed cell vinyl material. It 
has been felt that weight has little to do with 
warmth in garments because the insulator is not 
the vinyl preparation or the fiber but the air spaces 
formed within the structure of these materials. The 
property of light weight is desirable to the man or 
woman wearing an outer garment for long periods 
of time. In addition to the property of lightness in 
weight, other advantages of expanded closed cell 
vinyls are non-absorbency and buoyancy. 


Nationwide study of complaints to begin. 
Women’s Wear Daily (Jan. 20, 1958), p. 12. 
Buyers, retailers, fabric producers, and apparel 

manufacturers across the nation are formulating a 
method of cutting consumer returns and eliminat- 
ing complaints. A committee representing such 
organizations is attempting the study in order to 
pinpoint areas in soft goods lines where improve- 
ments are needed to make possible better fabrics 
and garments. All participating stores and firms 
will record consumer complaints on a standardized 
form to be set up by the committee. Monthly or 
quarterly, the data will be sent to the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists for 
a statistical analysis and correlation. The findings 
will then be disseminated to the trade through press 
reports. It is expected that more than 5,000 com- 
plaints will be analyzed each month. The first 
report to be made in April will cover complaints 
received during the fall and winter season and be 
of special value to cutters and retailers planning 
their next fall and winter lines. 

While many stores have set up their own methods 
of compiling complaints, the information is not 
always returned to the textile industry. Further- 
more, the small size of the sample represented in 
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one store does not indicate the true proportion of 
the fabric failure. 

Jules LaBarthe, heading the committee making 
this study, draws the distinction between “customer 
complaints” which reflect dissatisfaction with un- 
worn garments and “consumer complaints” which 
indicate faulty performance. It is his belief that 
more than 60 per cent of the consumer complaints 
are due to mishandling of merchandise and could 
be corrected through labeling or changes in sales 


training programs in retail stores. 


How Ford dyes auto fabrics, E. Zacue.. Modern 
Textiles Mag. 38, No. 11 (Nov. 1957), pp. 81-85. 
The upholstery fabric or body cloth is the first 

material selected for an automobile, and all other 
materials are selected to match. About two years 
before the introduction date of the car, stylists 
collect designs aud guess at trends of color and 
style. Only five to ten designs are picked for each 
model of the car line. Textile mills are then re- 
quested to reproduce the pattern in fabrics of au- 
tomotive quality. 

Up to this stage, appearance has been the impor- 
tant factor. Engineering is now involved in its de- 
velopment. 

Preliminary tests are performed before final de- 
cisions of the type of fibers, yarns, and fabric char- 
acteristics are decided. Small quantities of the 
fabric are woven, dyed, finished, and converted 
into seat covers and installed on automobile seats 
to give the appearance they will assume in the car. 
Quantities of these materials are also sent to the 
engineering laboratories for evaluation. 

Rigid requirements are maintained in tests per- 
formed on the model fabric. The appearance of 
the fabric should not change after it is installed in 
the car. It should possess sufficient elasticity to 
fully recover after the application of dynamic load- 
ing during driving and exhibit no wear, tear, or 
change of color. It should repel any liquid or soil 
applied to its surface and should not support com- 
bustion. It should “breathe” and absorb perspi- 
ration. It should feel warm in the winter and cool 
in the summer. Furthermore, the fabric should 
permit easy sliding while entering or leaving the 
car without creating static electricity and at the 
same time not be so slick that the driver slides off 
the seat when applying brakes. 

In addition to performance features, numerous 
other factors must be considered before final selec- 
tion of the fabric. Similar care must be taken for 
all other parts of the car in which coated fabrics 
or woven fabrics are used. 
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GENERAL 

Katharine A. Fisher, who retired 
in 1953 after 29 years as director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, died in 
New York City on March 15. She was 
one of the charter members of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion honored at the Association’s Mid- 
century Dinner in Boston in 1950. 

Before joining the Good Housekeep- 
ing staff, Miss Fisher had been a mem- 
ber of the household arts faculty at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she received her master’s 
degree in 1920. Previously she had 
been head of the School of Household 
Science at McGill University in Mont- 
real. 

Elizabeth Byrnes, president of the 
Florida Home Economics Association, 
was AHEA’s representative at the in- 
auguration on February 21 of Dr. 
Robert Manning Strozier as presi- 
dent of Florida State University at 
Tallahassee. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. The fifth annual con- 
ference for food service personnel in 
small hospitals and nursing homes 
was held at the University of Alabama 
on March 18 and 19. 

The nineteenth annual school 
lunch conference will be held at the 
University from June 2 to 6. 

The student advisory committee in 
home economics at the University has 
arranged for a student panel on ¢p- 
portunities in home economics that 
will accept invitations to appear before 
clubs and groups. 

Agnes Ellen Harris Club members 
at the University have been raising 
money for a scholarship to bring a 
foreign student to the campus. The 
scholarship will be named for Helen 
Bosard, who initiated and has directed 
the project. 

The Mary Willis Huff Home Eco- 
nomics Club at Jacksonville State 
College secured William S. Wells, 
psychologist at the Lauderdale County 
Mental Health Center, for a March 3 
workshop on problems in teaching. 

The home economics department at 
Jacksonville State College served 


luncheon on March 11 to the College 
faculty and staff when Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
was on campus for a series of lectures 
made possible by a grant from the 
Danforth Foundation. 

Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama presented a 
paper at the nutrition symposium cele- 
brating in Philadelphia on April 16 
the 25th anniversary of the American 
Institute of Nutrition. The fall issue 
of Omicron Nu Magazine carried the 
paper “Research and Imagination” that 
Dean Todhunter presented at the 
Omicron Nu Conclave in June 1957. 

ARIZONA. High light of Arizona’s 
celebration of Home Economics 
Week from February 23 to March 1 
was a state conference in Phoenix on 
February 28 and March 1. 

The State Conference of Home- 
making and Agriculture Teachers 
will be held at Arizona State College 
at Flagstaff from June 3 to 5. 

Homemakers of the state will be 
trekking to the University of Arizona 
for the 12th Country Life Confer- 
ence from June 2 to 5. 

Mrs. Isabell Pace retired on July 
1, 1957 as home agent in the Arizona 
Extension Service after 20 years of 
service. She is living at 322 West 
Edgemont Avenue, Phoenix. 

Edna Weigen, as home agent, and 
Peggy Putnam, assistant, formerly 
with the Dairy Council in Richmond, 
Virginia, are working with Betty Jo 
Nelsen in the Maricopa office in 
Phoenix. 

Eloise Keller, recently of Washing- 
ton State College, is now home agent 
at Casa Grande for Pinal County. 

Five new positions were created for 
home agents in 1957 in the Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service through the 
appointment of full-time agents for 
Greenlee, Apache, and Coconino 
Counties. The following agents who 
had served these counties on a part- 
time basis are now spending full time 
in one county: Marian L. Badgley in 
Coconino County; Lucinda Hughes, 
Yavapai County; Maryetta Gaskill, 
Greenlee County; and Anne Eliza- 
beth Wesley, Cochise County. Bettie 
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Mead is the full-time agent in Hol- 
brook and Ina B. Hanson is in St. 
Johns. Mrs. Pansy Wiedower is as- 
sistant home agent in the Pima office. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood will 
teach at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., from July 
7 to August 22. 

ILLINOIS. Dean Eileen E. Quig- 
ley of Southern Illinois University 
moderated a panel discussion of “Prob- 
lems in Coordinating Junior and Senior 
High School Programs in Home Eco- 
nomics” at the meeting of the home 
economics section of the National 
Education Association in St. Louis. 

Anna Belle Robinson, who taught 
courses in home economics education 
at the University of Illinois from 1928 
until her retirement in 1948, died on 
December 26. She was the author of 
several home economics textbooks and 
of many articles on high school home 
economics training methods. 

Mary McKee, University of Il- 
linois 4-H Club specialist, in March 
began a four-month trip around the 
world in search of inspiration, new 
materials, and ideas for the 4-H room 
improvement project. In 44 countries, 
she will look for original old folk de- 
signs, study paintings in museums, and 
collect illustrative material to promote 
picture appreciation and art aspects 
of the room improvement project. 

IOWA. “Recreation—An Adven- 
ture in Living” was the theme of the 
annual Family Life Conference, 
sponsored on April 9 and 10 by the 
division of home economics at lowa 
State College for Iowa families. Key- 
note speaker was Robert Nolte of 
Anoka, Minnesota, national youth di- 
rector for Volunteers of America. 

Iowa State College’s plans for cele- 
brating its centennial this year include 
a Founders’ Day Convocation (March 
22) and a series of academic symposia 
from March 22 to 25, Veishea in May, 
and Commencement in June. Leaders 
in science, industry, education, and 
world affairs accepted invitations to 
take part in the symposia and in the 
Founders’ Day Convocation. Repre- 
senting women at the symposia, Ce- 
cilia Payne-Gaposchkin, chairman of 
the department of astronomy at Har- 
vard University, discussed “Today's 
View of the Cosmos.” Slogan for the 
centennial is “With Honor to the Past 
... with Vision for the Future.” 

Home economists are playing a vital 
role in helping Iowans study the socio- 
economic trends and changes which 
need to be made in the state. They are 
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working with numerous organizations 
and agencies of women and family 
groups in stimulating informal dis- 
cussion groups on these topics. As a 
basis for this program, Iowa State Col- 
lege has prepared television and radio 
programs, plus publications, to tie in 
with “Challenge to Iowa,” a series 
of programs that has appeared on 7 
television stations and 27 radio sta- 
tions. Some 40,000 Iowans have par- 
ticipated in organized viewing and 
listening groups and in informal dis- 
cussions. Many county extension home 
economists will include additional 
study on agricultural adjustment and 
its meaning to homemakers in study 
programs. 

Frances Lindstrom of Sterling, 
Colorado, has been teaching foods and 
meal management at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa this year while Ruth 
Baldwin has been on study leave. 

Lula E. Smith of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa will teach in a summer 
craft workshop at the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School in Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, from June 10 to July 11. 

KANSAS. The Kansas Home 
Economics Association, for the first 
time, featured commercial exhibits at 
its state convention. Money thus ob- 
tained will be used for scholarships. 

The homemaking staff of the Wi- 
chita Public Schools has been evalu- 
ating the homemaking curriculum. A 
workshop was conducted by Selma 
Lippeat of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on March 20, and another is 
planned in June at Wichita University 
to be conducted by Helen T. Clark, 
director of home economics and family 
life education in Wichita. 

The home economics department of 
Washburn University in Topeka spon- 
sored its fifth Foreign Food Sampler 
for foreign students on the campus, 
high school seniors, and their teachers. 
Festival dishes of the 20 foreign coun- 
tries represented were featured. 

Kansas State College reports that 
Mrs. Bessie Brooks West returned 
to the campus at the end of January 
after a year in Chicago as continuing 
education services director for the 
American Dietetic Association. Now, 
as professor of institutional manage- 
ment, she is responsible for develop- 
ing a food-service training program in 
the state, co-operating with agencies 
like the Kansas Hospital Association 
and the Kansas Hospital and Restau- 
rant Association. C. Naomi McGuire, 
recently of Syracuse University, is as- 
sistant professor of institutional man- 
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Just Between Us... 
from Martha Economitl 


Research Laboratories 


Outdoor Cooking Booklet 


Here’s a handy, colorful booklet 
containing scores of appealing 
recipes and lots of useful informa- 
tion for the outdoor chef. Also in- 
cluded are buying suggestions, 
serving tips and ideas for complete 
menus. For free copies of “‘Let’s 
Eat Outdoors” for your students 
just send us yourrequest. Limit of 50. 


My best, Wartha 


for Swift & Company 


, Swift & Company 


Let’s Eat Outdoors! 


Balmy weather beckons us again 
to the fun and ease of eating 
outdoors. All over America, 
smoke from barbecue grills will 
soon ascend in lazy, aroma- 
laden spirals. Mmmm, can’t 
you almost sniff the delicious 
fragrance of browning chicken 
or charcoal-grilled steak? Of 
course, it’s the meat that makes 
the outdoor meal and there are 
endless varieties to serve. Ka- 
bobs, skillet and casserole com- 
binations are popular outdoor 
dishes you may wish to demon- 
strate in an indoor lesson. What- 
ever your choice of meat, you 
can be sure of exactly the right 
cut and the quality that assures 
everyone’s enjoyment when you 
select Swift’s Premium Meats. 


Browned Fried Chicken! 


Everybody’s favorite, especially 
the way Swift prepares it! Here’s 
famous tender-grown Swift’s Pre- 
mium Chicken, specially raised to 
be plumper and meatier. It’s cut 
into generous pieces, dipped in tasty 
breading and completely cooked to 
the bone, then frozen to keep its 
wonderful flavor. Because it’s fully 
cooked, it’s ready to serve after a 
30-minute browning on the grill (or 
in your oven). Delicious! Easy! 
Ideal, too, for teaching the use of the 
broiler or oven as a part of your meal 
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Free! 
FOOD 
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agement, directing residence hall food 
service. Angelo C. Garzio, ceramics 
instructor, will exhibit by invitation 
two ceramic pieces in the industrial 
arts and crafts section of the United 
States pavilion at the Brussels (Bel- 
gium) Universal and International Ex- 
hibition. 

LOUISIANA. “Today's Research in 
Home and Family Living” was the 
theme of the annual spring meeting of 
the Louisiana Home Economics As- 
sociation in Monroe on March 14 and 
15. General session speakers included 
Miriam E. Lowenberg of Pennsylvania 
State University, who discussed “Foods 
and People,” and Beth Peterson of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Inc., whose topic was “The New 
American Look in Living.” 

The housing and household equip- 
ment group heard Betty Olson, di- 
rector of General Electric’s Consumer 
Institute, Louisville, Kentucky, discuss 
“Kitchens of Tomorrow.” 

A series of conferences at South- 
western Louisiana Institute is being 
devoted to study of problems related 
to curriculum improvement for both 
the college and high school home 
economics programs by members of 
the faculty of the School of Home 
Economics and the supervisory teach- 
ers at Lafayette High School. 

Betty Woods has joined the Loui- 
siana State University staff as head of 
marketing research. She had been on 
the staff of Cornell University’s New 
York City Office of Marketing Informa- 
tion for Consumers. 

MARYLAND. Members of the 
Maryland Home Economics Asso- 
ciation have been invited to be guests 
of the Maryland Dietetic Association 
at their meeting on May 3 at the Loch 
Raven Veterans Hospital when E. 
Neige Todhunter, president of the 
American Dietetic Association, is 
scheduled to speak. 

Reports on recent nutrition research 
highlighted the Food and Nutrition 
Conference held from January 28 to 
31 at the University of Maryland for 
county home demonstration agents. 
Presenting the nutritional side of the 
program were Pela Braucher of the 
University staff, Mrs. Ernestine B. Mc- 
Collum of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Mrs. Evelyn B. Spindler of the 
Federal Extension Service. Other fea- 
tures were a meat-cutting demonstra- 
tion by Kenneth Warner of the Uni- 
versity, an address on food additives 
by Wallace Jansson of the Food and 
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Drug Administration, and a discussion 
on foods buying by Virginia McLuckie 
of the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

“Challenge of Change” was the 
theme of a workshop for 15 members 
of the Maryland HDA and 4-H staff, 
who took a look at home demonstra- 
tion work on a national and area basis 
under the guidance of Beatrice Jud- 
kins, Eunice Heywood, and Mrs. Jewel 
Fessenden of the Federal Extension 
Service. A progress report on a Mary- 
land survey of Homemaker Club in- 
terests, living conditions, and educa- 
tional level was one of the high lights 
of the week-long meeting. 

Agents were reminded of how indi- 
viduals and groups learn when they 
attended a 2-day workshop based on 
the communications training pro- 
gram. The workshops were planned 
by a “team” from the University of 
Maryland who attended a 3-week com- 
munications workshop at Cornell last 
summer. 

After two years in Italy, working 
toward the development of an exten- 
sion program in that country, Helen 
Irene Smith has returned to Cecil 
County as home demonstration agent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bosses Night 
was observed by the Home Econo- 
mists in Business at the Women’s City 
Club in Boston on February 13, when 
members were permitted to invite 
their bosses. George Anderson of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, New York 
advertising agency, the guest speaker, 
discussed aims, aspirations, challenges, 
and accomplishments in the realm of 
product ideas, sales promotion, and 
consumer acceptance. 

MINNESOTA. The theme of the 
February meeting of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association cen- 
tered around the state’s Centennial 
program. Skits entitled “The First 100 
Years Are the Hardest,” “Grand- 
mother’s Kitchen Cupboard,” and 
“Back in Domestic Science Days” 
were presented. 

Minnesota home economists in 
business invited junior and senior 
high school counselors to a program 
on March 10, presenting the oppor- 
tunities for home economists in busi- 
ness. 

The School of Home Economics at 
the University of Minnesota spon- 
sored “Graduate Day” on March 7. 
Subjects for discussion were the need 
for home economists with graduate 
degrees and the benefits to be derived 
from graduate work. Students from 
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home economics schools in Minnesota 
and surrounding states and alumnae 
who might be interested in graduate 
work were invited. 

Julia Newton, former state home 
demonstration leader at the University 
of Minnesota for nearly 30 years, died 
on October 21 at her home at Moor- 
head. During 1936-37 Miss Newton 
organized and directed the family 
credit section of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Elliott, home economics 
agent in Republic County, Kansas, 
since 1956 and formerly a staff asso- 
ciate with the National 4-H Club 
Foundation in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, has joined the 4-H Club staff at 
the University of Minnesota as state 
4-H Club agent. 

MONTANA. Speakers at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Montana Home 
Economics Association were: Kathy 
Brick of Lever Brothers Laundry In- 
stitute; Mrs. Ray W. Fenton, Montana 
representative to the McCall's Con- 
gress on Better Living; the Reverend 
Griffith Williams, pastor of Our 
Savior Lutheran Church; and Bertha 
Clow of Montana State College. 

Hariclia (Harriet) Tzinnovdaki 
is a student from Greece who is ma- 
joring in home economics at Montana 
State University. 

NEW JERSEY. The annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be held in 
New Brunswick on May 3 at Jameson 
Hall on the Douglass College campus. 
Scheduled speakers include Tillie 
Hoitsma of Sparta, an exchange 
teacher in London, England, during 
the 1956-57 academic year; A. D. 
Buchmueller of the Child Study As- 
sociation, who will speak on “Working 
Mothers”; and James Bayton of Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, 
who will discuss “Homemaker Motiva- 
tion and Values in Meal Planning—a 
Research Problem.” 

NEW YORK. Home Economics 
Unlimited, the Home Economists in 
Homemaking group on Long Island, 
is presenting talks and demonstrations 
to Brownie and Girl Scout Troops 
enabling them to complete require- 
ments for merit badges. 

The New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity opened 47 regular undergraduate 
classes to visitors during Cornell's 47th 
Farm and Home Week, March 24 to 
28. This was in addition to the pro- 
gram of 63 lectures, demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 
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A SPRINGTIME RECIPE PROJECT 


tae 


With fresh, 
real flavor and 
soaring chiffon texture, 
an Alice in Wonderland 
pie that requires no 
baking. Ideal for 
classroom or 
home 
assignment. 


MILE-HIGH 
LEMONADE CHIFFON PIE 


RECIPE 


CRUST: Melt 3 tablespoons butter or margarine in a 10-in. skillet, add 
1% cups coconut (about 4 oz.) and stir over medium heat until coconut is 
golden brown. Press mixture firmly on bottom and sides of 9-in. pie pan. 
Let stand at room temperature until cool. 


FILLING: Chill 1 cup PET Evaporated Milk in ice tray until almost 
frozen around edges. In a 3-qt. bowl soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in % cup cold water. Add 4 cup boiling water and stir until gelatine 
is dissolved. Add %4 cup sugar and 6-oz. can frozen lemonade concentrate. 
Stir until lemonade thaws, then chill until mixture is very thick, but not 
set. Put ice-cold milk into a cold 1-qt. bowl. Whip with cold rotary beater 
by hand, or with electric beater at high speed, until stiff. Fold into chilled 
gelatine mixture. Put into coconut crust. Chill until firm, about three hours. 


32-envelope 
economy 
size 
4-envelope 
family 

size 


- E 


KNOX THE REAL GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Knox Gelatine Company, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Elizabeth Manwell of Syracuse 
University spoke on “Current Changes 
and Their Effects on Family Life” at 
the Illinois Home Economics Confer- 
ence in Chicago in December. 

Mrs. Kathryn Childs, who has 
been assistant fashion stylist for the 
promotion department of McCall's 
Patterns, has been appointed fashion 
stylist. 

Madeline Dunsmore of Spencer 
Central School received a silver cup 
with the Student Council’s “Man (or 
Woman) -of-the-Year Award.” 

Nancy Dean and Beverly Gra- 
ham, 1957 graduates of Syracuse 
University and Cornell University, re- 
spectively, have joined the staff of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric home serv- 
ice department. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Use of effec- 
tive communications in the teaching 
of homemaking was the theme of day- 
and-a-half in-service conferences for 
vocational homemaking teachers held 
during March at Grand Forks, James- 
town, Minot, and Bismarck. 

“Margaret's Bakeshop” and “Let's 
Landscape” were two TV programs 
offered in a 13-week series sponsored 
by the Farge Adult Homemaking 
Program during the past year. More 
than 600 viewers paid a small fee to 
receive instructional material. 

“Today's Teenagers — Tomorrow's 
Homemakers” was the theme of the 
1958 State FHA Convention in 
Fargo on April 11 and 12. A talk on 
“Teenagers” by Hale Aarnes was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion with the 
Bohnet family on “How we as a 
family work out our problems.” 

Evelyn Larson, home service ad- 
viser for the Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties, has been transferred to Minot 
from Glasgow, Montana. 

OHIO. At their April meeting the 
Cleveland Home Economists in Home- 
making group of the Ohio Home 
Economics Association learned 
about “Investments” from Mrs. John 
Moore of Cleveland College of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

At the Cleveland HEIB’s February 
meeting Louise Barthold of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company spoke on “You 
and Your Job.” 

The Toledo home economists spon- 
sored Recruitment Week in March. 
Plans included having the mayor pro- 
claim it Home Economics Week, in- 
terviews and spot announcements on 
TV, exhibits in libraries, newspaper 
publicity, and an Open House for 
juniors and seniors and parents. 
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Several of the Toledo homemakers 
have been giving demonstrations to 
Girl Scout and Brownie troops. In 
February they conducted a workshop 
with an international theme for adult 
Girl Scout leaders. Foreign foods 
were demonstrated and “Spices of the 
World” displayed. 

Home economics students at the 
University of Cincinnati are produc- 
ing two series of television shows 
for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents on WCET, Cincinnati's educa- 
tional station. One series—“Science 
in Homemaking’—includes “‘The 
Homemaker’s Tools,” “Kitchen En- 
gineering,” “Good Lighting Makes 
Good Sense,” “Sense and Nonsense in 
Weight Control,” and “Textiles and 
Clothing for Comfort.” The other 
series deals with clothing selection 
and care and will feature as the last 
performance a style show of cotton 
dresses made by high school and col- 
lege students from cloth donated by 
fabric companies. 

“Off to Outer Space” was the theme 
of the House sponsored on 
March 6 by the Home Economics 
Tribunal at the University of Cin- 
cinnati for businesswomen in Cin- 
cinnati interested in home economics 
so that they might become familiar 
with what the University has to offer. 
Colored slides of activities at the Uni- 
versity were shown. Another activity 
of the recruitment committee has been 
a questionnaire survey among the Uni- 
versity students to determine what in- 
fluenced them to take home eco- 
nomics. 

The Home Economics Tribunal 
sponsors an organization called “Opin- 
ion-Airs,” which meets monthly to pro- 
vide a forum for students to discuss 
ways of improving the operation of 
the University and to disseminate 
information to the whole student 
body. 

School lunch conferences and 
workshops with the theme “The 
‘Hows’ of School Lunch Operation” 
will be held this summer as follows 
with the source of further informa- 
tion in brackets: at Miami University, 
Oxford, June 11 to 13 [Fern Staggs]; 
at Bowling Green University, June 17 
to 19 [Laura Heston]; at Kent State 
University, June 24 to 26 [Mrs. 
Genevieve Tischendorf]; and at Day- 
ton on August 26 and 27 [Dayton 
Dairy Council, 381 West First Street, 
Dayton 2]. 

“Home Economics and the Gifted 
Child” was discussed by Dorothy 
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Norris of the Cleveland Board of 
Education before the Department of 
Home Economics of the National 
Education Association on March 28 
during the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Society of School Super- 
intendents. 

OKLAHOMA. The Annual Lead- 
ership Conference for the college club 
section of the Oklahoma Home Eco- 
nomics Association was held at 
Oklahoma Baptist University on 
March 8. 

For a Conference on Marriage 
Counseling sponsored at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma on April 24 and 25 
by the Family Life Institute and the 
School of Home Economics, Aaron L. 
Rutledge of the Merrill-Palmer School 
was invited to be the guest speaker. 

The College of Business Adminis- 
tration, College of Education, Exten- 
sion Division, and School of Home 
Economics at the University will con- 
duct a Workshop on Education in 
Family Finance from June 16 to July 
25, sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Fi- 
nance. 

A Workshop on the Economics 
of Health will be offered by the 
School of Home Economics at the 
University from June 23 to 27. 

“Home Economics on Parade” 
was the theme for the April 12 visit 
of students from high schools to the 
division of home economics at Okla- 
homa State University. 

The second annual Hospitality 
Day sponsored by the Oklahoma State 
University Hotel and Restaurant So- 
ciety was held March 29 to give men 
in the industry an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the faculty, 
facilities, and students in the School 
of Hotel and Restaurant Administra- 
tion and to increase their interest in 
the School. Outstanding hotel and 
restaurant men participated on dis- 
cussion panels and as luncheon and 
dinner speakers. 

Mrs. Josephine Hoffer and Mrs. 
Martha Sharrock of Oklahoma State 
University were leaders in a one-day 
workshop on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion for Methodist week-day kinder- 
garten teachers on February 18 at the 
Epworth Methodist Church in Okla- 
homa City. They also conducted an 
in-service training class for persons in 
all-day-care programs for children 
under six in the Oklahoma City area 
on February 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dr. Jules La- 
barthe, formerly of the Mellon Insti- 
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tute, Pittsburgh, joined the home eco- 
nomics staff of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology as professor of textile 
technology on February 1. 

Mary Brown Allgood, associate 
professor and chairman of the division 
of commercial consumer services at 
the Pennsylvania State University, 
received a bronze medal for services 
as a Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki in Finland during 
the academic year 1956-57. 

RHODE ISLAND. The Rhode 
Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Dietetic Association, and Nutri- 
tion Council have co-operated this 
year in a public relations program 
featuring “Professional Eye-Openers 
in Home Economics.” Two programs 
were presented in March for high 
school principals, guidance personnel, 
and teachers, and for junior and senior 
students in high schools. Radio shorts, 
prepared by members of the three 
organizations, are being used by sta- 
tions throughout the state. At the 
joint meeting of the three organiza- 
tions, Dean Max Goodson of Bos- 
ton University spoke on “Human 
Relations.” 

Marion Fry, who is on leave from 
the University of Rhode Island during 
the spring semester, is making a study 
of early Rhode Island cabinetmaking 
and cabinetmakers. 

TEXAS. Three hundred home 
economists took a scrutinizing look at 
themselves during the fortieth anni- 
versary convention of the Texas 
Home Economics Association in 
Houston on February 14-15. Jessie 
W. Harris of the University of Ten- 
nessee and a former president of the 
AHEA, challenged the Texas group 
to bring their profession up to date 
in this “Sputnik era” by realizing that 
the “capacity for happy family life 
is something learned rather than pos- 
sessed or acquired by tradition.” 

Other program participants who 
helped develop the theme, “Home 
Economics, Up to Date, Up to You,” 
were John McNeely of Texas A & M 
College, Rachel Martens of Farm 
Journal, Marilyn Ott of Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, and Madonna Bergman 
of Robertshaw Research Center. A 
panel, led by Harold Battrell of the 
University of Houston, interpreted di- 
rections for getting home economics 
up to date through the eyes of a home 
economist in extension, in business, in 
homemaking, in high school teaching, 
and in college teaching. 

Florence Scoular of North Texas 
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State College received the “Home 
Economist of the Year” award at the 
Association’s 40th anniversary dinner, 
which honored past presidents. Under 
the guidance of Mabel Erwin of Lub- 
bock, historian for the Association, a 
review of fashions from 1908 to 1958, 
worn by 23 members of 9 college 
clubs, was presented, keyed to the era 
of each Texas president’s administra- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON. Washington 
State College has 8 new home eco- 
nomics staff members this year: Mrs. 
Kathleen Marra on the textiles and 
clothing staff; Ednell Snell of the 
Pullman High School staff, who is 
substituting for Louise Gentry in the 
home economics education depart- 
ment while she is on leave for study 
at Ohio State University; Marjory 
Brooks, instructor in household 
equipment; and Elsie Gordon in the 
institution economics department. New 
members in the Extension Service are: 
Mrs. Jean Kuiken, Okanogan 
County; Grace Smith, Adams 
County; Georgia Sutton, Clark 
County; and Derothy Clark, home 
management specialist. 

WISCONSIN. Julie Brogan of the 
Kroger Foundation, Betty Ruth Joyce, 
AHEA field secretary, and Robert 
Zach, radiologist, were the speakers 
scheduled for the spring meeting of 
the Wisconsin Home Economics As- 
sociation in Green Lake on April 25 
and 26. Their topics, respectively, 
were “New Developments in the 
Foods Industry,” “Relationships be- 
tween AHEA and WHEA,” and “Liv- 
ing in the Atomic Age.” 

The clothing department at Central 
State College, Stevens Point, has 
been completely remodeled and new 
equipment installed. 

The annual Summer Conference 
for Wisconsin high school teachers 
working under the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education will be held at 
Stout State College in June, preceding 
the regular summer session. 

Stout State College and the Dunn 
County and State Agricultural Ex- 
tension offices sponsored a regional 
Rural Art Exhibit at the College in 
March. The exhibit gave the College 
students an opportunity to see the 
values of this method of expression for 
adults. 

Miss Roestini from Indonesia is 
studying in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin 
this semester. Last semester she 
studied at Stout State College. 


Public Understanding and 
Support for Education 


(Continued from page 326) 


that the Federal Government is the only 
agency which can act with sufficient 

and on a scale large enough to 
enable schools, colleges, and universities 
to accomplish their tasks. Action by the 
Federal Government need not, and should 
not, extend federal controls over educa- 
tion. Further, as a partial attack on a 
problem of such great size, it need not 
weaken initiative and action at the state, 
local, and voluntary levels. Federal sup- 
port should be considered only as a neces- 
sary supplement to action by state and 
local entities, corporations, alumni, par- 
ents, churches, foundations, and philan- 
thropic individuals. The initiative and 
interest of these agencies and individuals 
are the greatest asset of American educa- 
tion; they must now be exercised to an 
extent never before demonstrated. 


3 Great_y increased amounts of 

money must be allocated to funda- 
mental research and other forms of crea- 
tive and scholarly activity. These can be 
carried on more effectively in our colleges 
and universities than anywhere else, be- 
cause in the academic environment the 
creativity of central figures is reproduced 
by students who have worked with 
them. 


Ir American education is to continue 

to serve the best interests of the na- 
tion, drastic measures to increase the 
supply of highly trained persons are re- 
quired in many areas other than physical 
science and engineering. The need for 
teachers at all levels and in all fields is a 
compelling illustration. Continued prog- 
ress in the humanities, the arts, and the 
social sciences, as well as in science and 
technology, is highly essential to our 
national survival and well-being. 


5 TOTALITARIAN methods are not 

necessary to counter the threats of a 
totalitarian power. These threats can be 
countered and overcome by our own 
American strengths, strengths which in 
education include academic freedom for 
teachers, scholars, and scientists; freedom 
of mobility and choice of programs of 
study and vocations by college students; 
diversity of programs, forms of control, 
and philosophies among __ institutions. 
These qualities of American education 
must receive continuous, vigilant sup- 


port. 


The actions called for cannot be post- 
poned. The priorities must be estab- 
lished immediately. Should we fail to 
do these things, the deferred costs will 
be too staggering to be met in time. If 
the nation is to survive and prosper, we 
must start making the basic provisions 
now. 


are 
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The NuTone Food Center has 
been selected for exhibit in the U. S. 
Pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
NuTone, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
ports the many-purpose kitchen unit 
will be displayed among “home prod- 
ucts which best typify and express how 
America lives.” The Food Center’s 
one built-in motor operates a mixer, 
blender, meat grinder, knife sharpener, 
and fruit juicer. When not in use, the 
appliances can be stored nearby and 
the counter is left smooth and free, 
since the motor unit is built in under 
the counter. 


Two AHEA members are in the 
news as the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, announces 
the retirement of Mrs. Thelma Lison 
as director of the home economics de- 
partment and the appointment of Miss 
Sarah Wilkey as the new department 
head effective April 1. Mrs. Lison, at 
Gardner since 1927, started one of 
the nation’s first advertising agency 
home economics departments there in 
1932 and directed its growth from the 
initial single test kitchen and small 
office to the present nationally recog- 
nized department. Mrs. Lison plans 
to travel with her husband beginning 
in May. The new director, Miss Wil- 
key, has been an assistant to Mrs. Lison 
since February 1956. Previously she 
had traveled extensively as “Martha 
Logan,” Swift & Company home econ- 
omist in Chicago, and had served as 
women’s director of a television sta- 
tion. At Gardner she will have pri- 
mary responsibility for such activities 
as testing new food products, finding 
new uses for established products, pre- 
paring food settings for photographic 
reproduction in publications or on TV, 
and developing easy-to-follow label 
and package directions. A graduate 
of Purdue University, Miss Wilkey 
spent a year in graduate study and 
then taught home economics in high 
schools in Kentucky and Indiana for 
several years before entering the busi- 
ness field. 


Nutritional research will be a major 
division of the expanded Pet Milk 


Company Research and Develop- 
ment Center now under construction 
in Greenville, Illinois. Pet expects its 
research and development staff will 
soon be doubled and reorganized with 
eight major divisions of applied re- 
search. Research activities in St. 
Louis will be continued and coor- 
dinated with those of the new Center 
in Greenville, which is expected to be 
completed by late summer. 


A Quantity Recipe card packet 
featuring five salads and a basic 
French dressing with variations is an- 
nounced by the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association. The rec- 
ipes are for 50 portions with test 
portions for six and are available in 
limited quantities to schools, institu- 
tions, etc., from the Institutional De- 
partment, United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. 


J. Wiss & Sons Co. has brought out 
a “big sister” to the 1957 Skalloping 
Shears. The new shears are 9 inches 
long with a 5/16-inch scallop which 
is 25 per cent larger than the scallop 
of the original 7%-inch shears. Wiss 
says the SN-9 Skalloping Shears 
not only give a decorative edge to 
a wide variety of materials such as 
plastic, felt, suede, and wool, but 
they are a great timesaver in that no 


hemming is necessary. 


The American Institute of Baking, 
400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois has announced the first release 
of Quantity Recipes for 1958. Two 
of the recipes feature springtime sand- 
wiches which may be served a la carte 
or as an entrée. They are planned 
to fit Type A school lunch require- 
ments as are the other two sandwich- 
filling recipes. 


A new color filmstrip designed for 
use in high schools, colleges, adult 
education classes, and club and con- 
sumer groups of all kinds has just been 
released by the Money Management 
Institute of Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
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Illinois. A New Look at Budgeting 
stresses effective handling of the 
money we earn and is available on 
free loan for one week. 


PELLON Pointers for Smart 
Sewing, single sheets punched for 
loose-leaf notebooks, describes how to 
make petticoats of Pellon, how to line 
skirts with the fabric, and how to in- 
terface necklines, collars, and cuffs. 
Available from the Pellon Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York. 


Fluffy Instant Mashed Potatoes is 
the latest product being introduced 
across the country by McCormick & 
Ce. McCormick, which researched 
the instant-potato field for over 18 
months, adopted the granule process, 
using Idaho Russet potatoes. It claims 
these have an excellent flavor, whiter 
color, and better texture than potatoes 
from any other area. The entire pack- 
aging operation is conducted in an at- 
mosphere of nitrogen to preserve flavor 
and color. Each package contains two 
envelopes, each said to make four 
servings. 


A new type of upholstery mate- 
rial, called Trend, has been developed 
for home furniture by the United 
States Rubber Company. They an- 
nounce that the base of the material 
is a soft woven fabric reinforced with 
a special protective vinyl coating that 
gives color fastness and resistance to 
soiling. The new construction is said 
to produce upholstery that is soft in 
feel, easy to tailor, and long wearing. 


Stockholders of the Florence Stove 
Company voted recently to change the 
firm’s name to Geo. D. Roper Cor- 
poration, because a major portion of 
the company’s brand-name gas-range 
production will be marketed under the 
Roper label. Production of Florence 
gas ranges will be continued by the 
Florence Range Division of Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation whose headquar- 
ters are now in Kankakee, Illinois. 


A New Method of Freezing Fruits 
and Berries with Pectin Syrup is 
the title of a recent information sheet 
from the General Foods Kitchens. The 
information states that the pectins will 
extend their texture and flavor pro- 
tection and also preserve the colors of 
fruits and berries when the home- 
maker wants to store them in fresh 
form in the freezer. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


49th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 24=—27, 1958 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, Convention & Visitors Bureau, securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
Penn Sq. Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
2. Pl ke all ch q as to be occupied by two or more persons. 
ease make all changes and cancellations throug 
HOUSING BUREAU. 5. - on to list definite arrival and departure date and 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


Convention & Visitors Burcau Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Penn Sq. Bldg. session [] 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION)... 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
l. Preferred Hotels: 


First Choice... Fourth Choice 
Third Choice... Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for... person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for... person(s). Rate $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s)... persons. Rate $ to $... per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite. person(s). Rate $ 
3. Date of Arrival. Hour P.M. 


( Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please ved 


4. Date of Departure Hour P.M. 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
STREET ADDRESS CITY 


SIGN YOUR NAME a 
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breakfast cereal calories 
are full good nutrition 


and are low in fat 


Medical and nutrition experts are concerned are full of good nutrition as shown in the table 
because the teen-age, elderly, and obese individu- below.Whole grain, enriched, and restored break- 
als are consuming too many empty calories. fast cereals, hot or ready to eat, considered as a 
When a moderate reduction of dietary fat is group contribute protein, important B vitamins, 
indicated, breakfast cereal calories merit consid- and essential minerals in addition to the carbo- 
eration because they provide low-fat content and hydrates needed for quick energy. 


cereal, 1 oz. dry weight basis 
CALORIES. 
PROTEIN. 
nutritive value of breakfast cereals FAT. a 
(based on composite average) CARBOHYDRATE. 
THIAMINE... 
RIBOFLAVIN. 
sNIACIN 


Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. - 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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recipe 
for May 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts 
Home Economics Consultant, 
Abbott Laboratories 

Here’s a Sucaryl-sweetened dessert 
that gives you just as much good eat- 
ing as its sugar-sweetened twin, with 
only one-ninth of the calories! Multi- 
colored Harlequin jelly will brighten 
your table with a festive party air. 
When you sweeten it with Sucaryl, 
this dessert contains only 16 calories 
per serving, compared to 145 calories, 
if made with sugar. And you can’t 
taste the difference! 


Weight Watchers’ 
Harlequin Jelly 


Soften 4 envelopes gelatin in 1 c. cold 
water. Add 5 c. boiling water and stir 
until dissolved. Add 4 tbsp. Sucaryl 
solution, 1 c. lemon juice. Blend well. 
Divide mixture into 3 parts. To Ist 
part add a few drops green food color- 
ing and % tsp. spearmint or creme de 
menthe flavoring. To 2nd part add a 
few drops red food coloring and \ tsp. 
strawberry flavoring. To 3rd part add 
a few drops yellow food coloring and 
\% tsp. lemon flavoring. Pour green 
gelatin into 8-cup mold; chill until set. 
Pour in pink gelatin; chill until set. 
Pour in yellow gelatin; chill until set. 
Serves 12. 


| FREE! 
Calorie-saving 
J recipes 
with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts finds the handsome new Sucary! bottle 
functional in her kitchen, and so decorative that it invites 
, itself into the most attractive table setting in the modern or 
traditional dining room. 


32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested recipes 
by Sara Hervey Watts. A treasure for every- 
one who is cutting calories! Clear, easy-to- 
follow instructions and color illustrations 
make it an invaluable teaching aid for home 
economics c 

Available at your drug store, or write ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
for ample quantities of this book, plus 
free SUCARYL samples, for your classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


@Sucaryl— Abbott's Non-Caloric Sweetener 
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